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HUMAN FACES IN ABORIGINAL ART. 


The imitative art which prevailed among the prehistoric people 
of this country deserves study for several reasons. 1. Because 
we learn from it that skill which was well nigh universal, the 
imitation of objects being a natural gift which was exercised in 
all its variety by this people. 2. We learn from it what ideas pre- 
vailed among this people and what tastes and sentiments ruled 
them in their attempts at rude artistic culture. 3. We may 
ascertain what objects were most admired and sought for in 
ornamentation. 4. We may find what animals and plants for- 
merly abounded in the country, as the objects imitated were 
mainly from the vegetable and animal kingdom, 5. We also 
learn about the habits of the people; whether they were 
accustomed to migrate and then fix upon objects which had 
attracted their attention, or to remain sedentary and only 
able to seize upon such objects as came under their own obser- 
vation and imitate these. On this point there may be differences 
of opinion and yet the study of the objects imitated will ultimate- 
ly decide the question. 6. We may learn something about the 
features and forms of the prehistoric people, as there are many 
imitations of these among the specimens of native art. 7. We 
may learn from it the general characteristics of the prehis- 
toric people, as the objects which are presented furnish, 
‘not only imitations of the material world about them, but a pic- 
ture of their own minds and characters. The amount of infor- 
mation which we may receive from these imitative objects is very 
considerable. It is perhaps equal to that which is gained from 
the study of their architecture, their symbolism, and perhaps 
surpasses that which is gained from the study of their ordinary 
relics or works. 

As to the ways in which their imitative skill, was exercised, a 
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few words may be said, We have already seen that there were 
several kinds of material in which imitative figures were embod- 
ied, such as figures moulded in clay, or pottery, figures inscribed 
upon rocks, or inscriptions, engraved upon wood and stone, oth- 
ers drawn upon tablets. 

These may be classed as follows : 

1. The imitation of vegetable forms. 2. The use of certain 
conventional arbitrary figures many of which seem to be sym- 
bolic. 3. The imitation of animal figures. 4. The imitation 
of the human face and form. 

All of these are important and are worthy of study; but the 
last named is the o1e to which we shall call especial attention at 
this time. The imitative skill of the prehistoric people seems to 
have been exercised more fully in depicting the human face and 
form. than any other, and therefore should engage our attention. 

As to the motives which ruled them in these imitations, we 
are uncertain and yet we may imagine that the following were 
prominent: 

ist. The imitations of the human face and form, may have 
been the result merely ofa fancy; the playful spirit finding a 
ready source of amusement in these imitations. 2d. There may 
have been a religious motive with some. Possibly the person- 
ification of divinity was embodied in these imitative figures; or 
ancestor worship and reverence of the dead may have ruled and 
made the figures objects of worship. 3rd. There may have 
been in some cases an attempt to present a likeness, and so the 
objects must be regarded as portraits. 4th. The imitation of the 
human face involved skill and the motive in many cases may 
have been the artistic sense which prevailed. 

Other motives may have come in and served to strengthen 
the imitative skill, but these are the chief. We have taken them 
as a basis of classification. The division of the relics is from an 
artistic standpoint and not the industrial; this is the division in 
which we are at present interested. Ordinarily the relics would be 
classified according to material; those of wood in one, of stone 
in another, etc. But in studying the imitative art we must ignore 
to a certain extent the material, and look only at the imitative 
shapes. Grouping the relics in this way without asking the 
question whether they are pottery or pipes, or have any particu- 
lar use or character, we find a number of relics inthe shape of 
vegetables, or having vegetable ornamentations upon them, these 
we place in one class. We find a still larger number in the 
shape of animals, these we put into another class. We find also 
many specimens which are imitative of the human face and form, 
these we put into the third class, the class in which we are es- 
pecially interested. Next we sub-divide the last class into sever- 
al other classes, according to their motives, and so we make three 
or four classes from them. 


Se 
’ 
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I. We select those which are grotesque in their appearance, 
and which seem to have been wrought for the sake of fancy, these 
constitute the first. class, II. We next select the specimens 
which are more normal and regular in their appearance, and 
which seem to have been designed as imitations of the human 
face. III. We take those objects which, in their shape as well as 
attitude, and form and expressions which are given.to them, con- 
vey thie idea that.they may have been used as portraits, and make 

“these'a class by themselves. IV. We select those specithens which 
from their form or ‘from the symbols which they contain, sug- 
gest the idea that they may have been used. as: idols, and make 
these a fourth class. “These four classes of objects will come be- 
fore us for €xamination‘and we shall endeavor to study the faces 
and fornis which “are presented by them, with a view of fixing cer- 
tain ‘points which are’ now uncertain. Our,’ inquiry is not so 
much as to the relics themselves as to the .people:who .fabricated 

‘them. The point which we have in mind.is that possibly these 
imitative forms may give to us an idea as'to the real appearance 
of the people; in other words, we are to examine them as por- 
traits, and ask the question whether they can be wegarded as true 
likenesses, 
~ I. We begin with a cut which combines a variety _of figures (Fig.1) 
taken from the Smithsonian Archzological collection. Dr. Rau 
describes them as a special class of aboriginal relics, among which 
the human body, or parts of it.are the most conspicuous. These 

“relics are gathered from many different localities, and present 
many different. kinds of faces. . We shall give Dr. Rau’s descrip- 
tions of them. First. The-stone image,(No.« 215), he describes 
as follows: It is more than 20 inches in length, and weighs 374 
pounds. It was discovered ina cave near Strawberry Plains, 16 
miles east of Knoxville, Tenn. It consists of crystaline lime 
stone, the fracture of which can be seen at the back of the head 
where the figure seems 'to have been detached from the rock out 
of which it was sculptured. The face shows a. somewhat promi- 
nent nose and strongly marked brows, and the eye consists of 
small oval cavities, while the mouth is ring.shaped as in many 
Mexican representations of the human countenance. A groove 
extends across’the face between the nose and mouth. The ears 
are unproportionally large. There is no body, properly speak- 

: ing, but merely a kind of four-sided pedestal with a flat base on 
which the figure can stand. Its front side shows an appendage 
in the form of a small apron, which may, however, be intended to 
mark the male sex. Lastly, there are to be seen on both sides 
of the figure, cavities, perhaps cut out in lieu of arms.” 

The second figure (No. 216), was said to have been in the pos- 
session of Thomas Jefferson. Dr. Rau says, itis a human head 
cut almost in life size, in lime stone ; there is no deformity in any 
part of it. It may be the likeness of some aged person with a 
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deeply wrinkled face.” The third (No. 217), specimen seems to be 
a natural formation, only modified by the carving of round eyes, 
a nose, and a wide, open mouth. It is made of a dark ferrugi- 
nous stone, and deserves notice on account of its grotesque char- 
acter. The next, (No. 218), is a massive slab worked in the 


Fig. 1. 
shape of a human head, surmounted by an elaborate head dress. 
It is from Tuspan, Mexico; consists of some kind of volcanic 
rock; may belong to a large figure. The head measures 15 
inches in length and is 13% inches broad. The next, (No. 219), 
is a flat carving of the human figure, in which the head alone, in- 
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cluding a peculiar head dress is carefully, though not artistically, 
executed in its details, while the body merely forms a sort of ap- 
pendage. It consists ofa greenish grey stone. 

Another specimen (No. 220), measuring about 1% inches in 
height, and carved from white alabaster, represents a human fig- 
ure with a remarkable countenance and an unproportionally 
small body, in the squatting posture characteristic of Mexican 
images. The neck is pierced for suspension. 

Lastly we mention a carving (No. 221), in the shape of a 
death’s head, not larger than a walnut, which was found among 
the ruins of Chichen Itza, in Yucatan. The flat back ofthis di- 
minutive representation of a skull, is perforated at each side with 
a diagonal hole. The material appears to be silicified wood. 

It will be noticed that the cut contains the different classes of 
faces. Some of them are grotesque and distorted; (Nos. 216 
and 217). Some of them are more natural and are apparently 
good imitations, (Nos. 218 and 219). Some possibly were in- 
tended as portraits repre- —__ == 
senting the aes. of WZ SSS 
different races, or tribes. [WW SMS i 

We now proceed to @W YG GA 
a description of the relics SF 
and shall first speak of f 
the comical faces. \N 

We presenta series of #@ \ 
cuts some of which have 
been used by Mr. E. A. 
Barber, but which we 
use to illustrate the point. 
They contain a variety 
of faces, all of them gro- 
tesque and contorted, 
they show that there 
were many ways in 
which the playful fancy 
could be exercised. The 
majority ofthese are bur- 
lesques and seem to have 
been designed to make 
sport of some personal 
defect or peculiarity. In 
one case, (Fig. 2,) the eye 
is seized upon and made 
very prominent, the 
whole figure apparently 
having been made to 
bring out this peculiarity of the face. This cut Mr. Barber has 
used. It is a vase representing a human head with one 
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blind eye, from Dr. J, M. Macedo’s collection in Lima. The 
mouth is peculiarly comical and shows that there was considérable 
skill in moulding comical faces apong the Peruvians. Two 


itt rr Nh N \\ 


Figs. 3 shin. 


other vases from the Macedo collection, (Figs. 3 and 4), are rep- 
resented, one of which is a laughing face and the other a carica- 
ture of oid age. _In these, different features are seized upon to 
make caricatures. In one, the mouth, and the other the wrinkles 
are the most prominent. 

Another vase, or jar (Fig. 5,) is described by Mr. Barber 
as having been found in a deep cutting of the Mexican National 
Railway near Toluca and deposited in 
the Metropolitan Museum at New 
York. The prominent feature in this 
face is the ear or rather the ear orna- 
ment, although the face itself is also 
something of a caricature of old age. 
These specimens of pottery show a 
spertive spirit and yet they exhibit 
considerable skill in the way of imi- 
tation and possibly may have been 
designed as portraits as well as cari- 
catures; at least, the Indian face is ap- 
parent in them. There are many such faces depicted in the pre- 
historic relics, and 
it would some- | 
times seem as if; 
there was a com- | 
mon cast of coun- | 
tenance through- | 
out the = entire | 
country ; still, we 
suppose that cari- 
catures are the 
same in all parts 
of the world and 
the ludicrous fig- 
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ures show what is common to human nature, rather than what is 
peculiar to the American race. A specimien’soméwhat similar 
to these, is depicted upona pip: which is owned by Luke 
Mulluck, , Jr., Waterdown, Ontario, Canada. It has’‘a grotesque 
looking face upon one side of the bow! and an arm running out 
from the center of the bowl to support the face. It is'a carica- 
_ ture of old age similar to those just furnished ; it is supposed to 
be an Indian pipe. Another specimen is given in Fig. 6. | It is 


a modern Indian pipe. The Indian features are depicted in it 
and yet the face is a decidedly comical one. Two more faces 
are presented in Fig. 7. This <= 
is also aclay pipe from Penn., 
from the collection of J. M.Ger- 
nerd, of Muncy, Pa: Two hu- 
man faces are moulded into 
the pipe ; one possibly intend- 
ed to represent the male, the 
other the female. The faces 
are grotesque and semi-comic: 
the eye being especially the 
object which was caricatured. 
Still another face is presented, 
by way of contrast, (Fig. 8). 
This specimen is a-stone idol _ 
pipe from the collection of 
Dr. Miesse, of Ohio. It isa %& 
better likeness than the other 
figures but shows by way of * 
contrast how grotesque the 
pottery pipes are. 
Mr. Barber speaks of the great clumsy idol pipes, fashioned in 
the semblance of the human form or head, as if belonging to a 
more recent period than the mound builders.. On this point we 
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are uncertain. There are many such pipes in Ohio and we think 
some ofthem belong to the mound builders. They were simply 
bowls with a cavity for the tobacco and an orifice for the insertion 
of a stem; but were carved into the shape of human faces for the 
sake of ornamentation. They were often of great weight and 
must have been placed upon the ground when used, the smoke 
being conveyed through a long reed, which was inserted in the 
orifice. 
We present here some specimens which will illustrate this prac- 
tice of making grotesque 
likenesses. These are 
gathered from various lo- 
calities. Some of them evi- 
dently belong to the later 
Indians ; others however, 
were of an earlier date. 
The peculiarity of them all 
is that the human face is 
portrayed, but in such a 
shape or with such an ex- 
pression as the original 
object would suggest. We 
first give a pipe made from 
stone which is now in the 
possession of M. A. Gav- * 
itt, of Madison, Ind. The: 
stone weighs 3 lbs, 10 oz, * 
see Fig. 9; the stem is = 
upon the side. It is in. 
the shape of a truncated 
sugar loaf or cone, and Fix. 9 
has a human face, on the side, with the eyes closed, a nose 
SEK that has been bruised, and a 
large open mouth. This was 
found in the river bottom 
sand, seven miles from Madi- 
son, Ind. Several specimens 
made from nodules of iron 
have been found in Ohio and 
have been deseribed by Col. 
Charles Whittlesey.* A de- 
scription of one (Fig. 10,) is 
given by him as follows: “It 
is a nodule of kidney iron ore 
weighing 2 lbs, 14 0z; 4 inches 
in height and 13% inches in 


7 circumference. A human face 
ig. 10, 


*See American Antiquarian, Vol. IIT, No. x, p, 15 
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is carved upon the nodule in relief 234 inches in length and 14 
inches across the fire head ; radiating from the forehead are 33 
short parallel lines, probably to represent hair; and running back 
from the upper part are marks intended to represent some kind 
of head dress, possibly feathers. The forehead is crossed by three 
parallel lines which look like wrinkles. The nose is partly gone 
and the mouth is distorted.” It was found in Stark Co., Ohio, 
about 80 years ago. Another relic (Fig. 
11,) from the same county is a rudely 
cut image of a human being in black 
marble, It was found while digging a 
well, 12 feet below the surface, imbeded 
in sand and gravel. It represents the 
figure seated astride 
of a stone. The 
white veins of mar- 
bie make the figure 
look rather comical. 3 
Colonel Whittlesey 
says of this, “The § 
mouth and nose are F& 
so grossly out of Wm 
proportion to the 
head and body that 
it is probable that 
this effigy was gotten 
up as a burlesque.” Another specimen 
was ploughed up in Carroll Co., Ohio, 
(Fig. 12), represents the human face with 
Fig. 11. one eye closed and one open. This also 
seems very grotesque in its appearance. Another, (Fig. 13), 
representing the human head, is : 
carved from coarse sand stone, 
The head is full size. It was 
found near the Pennsylvania line 
some 40 years ago, while the 
Sandy and Beaver canal was be- 
ing constructed. It represents 
the face with the eyes closed, the 
mouth open, with full chin ; hair 
marked by streaks in the stone 
above the face. This, if it is a 
likeness at all, resembles the Eu- 
ropean face much more than the 
American. The specimen is re- 
markable because of this resem- 
blance. Pie. 0d. 
There are other pipes and vases which are as grotesque and 
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comical as these: but some of ‘them’ are intolerably vulgar and 
we do not present them on this account. Vulgarity was oftener 
expressed by the attitude of the body ‘though there are a'few 
specimens where the expression of the face and the’ attitude of 
the body are associated; the two’ combining ‘to make’ certain 
things supremely ridiculous. ‘An illustration of this is given by 
a cut which was published in the report of the Peabody Museum, 
Prof. Putnam calls it an idol and says it is of especial interest, 
from the .rudeness of construction and the manner in which the 
head dress is represented. It iS a pottery jug from aanound in 
Kentucky. It is the image of a woman represented as resting 
on her knees, the hands drawn closely across the womb in front ; 
the face has an expression of pain. The image is a grotesque 
one, and yet it quite naturally represents the face especially when 
we consider the point which is suggested by the attitude. 

Prof. Putnam says that the rude attempt in ‘plastic art must not 

e considered as a fair example of the capabilities of the people; 
for there are several other vessels modeled after the human form, 
in the collection from Tennessee, and not one so rude and un- 
couth as this. It would seem as if the attempt was to make the 
attitude and the expression on the face a caricature; possibly in 
ridicule of a very common circumstance, about which the 
native women may have had a certain kind of pride, and 
which they might represent in caricature to show their pride and 
the sentiment which was common. 

Many such specimens have been found among the mounds. 
They are worthy of attenticn, not so much because of their ar- 
tistic merit, for the most of them are very rude ; but because they 
bring before us the real character of the mound builders. It 
would appear from them that the mound builders were not very 
elevated in their sentiments, and certainiy not very delicate in 
the expression of them.’ The specimens which indicate this low 
and vulgar taste are somewhat numerous ; but as they are not 
agreeable objects in an artistic sense and as they furnish noespecial 
instruction, they are better omitted from the printed page. 

II. We now turn to another class of relics and would call atten- 
tion to the skill of the piehistoric people, in bringing out the pe- 
culiarities of the human face and form. It would seem as if the 
imitative skill of the natives frequently exercised itself in this 
way. We do not say that they were especially skillful as sculp- 
tors, or that they. even undertook to portray the beautiful quali- 
ties; but they were nevertheless somewhat successful in imita- 
ting and representing the different parts of the human face and 
form. It is a remarkable fact. that many of the specimens of na- 
tive American Art are finished in the round. They are’ not per- 
fect specimens, and yet this is the peculiarity of many of them. 
Art in the east is supposed ‘to indicate a somewhat advanced 
stage of art when objects wer? finished in the round; but in the 
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west they appear when art is at a low stage. There are, to be 
sure, many bas-reliefs in America, and perhaps the best speci- 
mens of sculpture are found in these; yet statues are somewhat 
common, showing that both styles of sculpture had come into 
vogue. ‘It is worthy of notice that this method of representing 
the human figure was common among the mound builders; as 
common in fact, as among the Mexicans, or the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Central America. There are but few specimens of’ bas- 
relicf found among the mounds. It would seem that the style of 
sculpturing in the round preceded bas-reliefs ; but that as art ad- 
vanced, the native skiil transferred itself from one to the other, 
and yet carried along both styles, This habit of finishing in the 
round was not confined to pottery, but sometimes appeared in 
stone sculpture, The human images which were carved out of 
stone were not always, and, in fact, not often complete; as the 
legs and lower part of the body were seldom represented, but 
only the head and shoulders and arms. Perhaps the dis- 
tinction should first be drawn, however, between the different 
classes of native artists. We have hitherto while examining cari- 
catures, made ro distinction between the specimens, but have 
grouped them all together; taking those from Peru and Mexico 
and placing them along with those from the Mississippi Valley, 
and making no distinction between those which are modern, and 
those which are ancient. 

One of the first questions which arise, is whether the work of 
the modern Indians can be distinguished from that of the mound 
builders. On this point there is a difference of opinion and yet 
the majority perhaps maintain that they can be distinguished, 
We quote here a few sentences from Mr. J. B. Holder, who has 
written on the subject in a recent number of the “ Naturalist.” 

“Tt is not a question of argument but one of things. The 
pipes and other objects in hard stone should be compared not 
with pipes in catlimine or soapstone.(or clay), dut with objects in 
the same material. It is an easy matter to place things side by 
side, and there will be no question whatever of the superiority of 
the mound builder’s works over that of every tribe known in his- 
toric times, any where near the area occupied. The same is true 
of pottery. If we select from any or every collection, the best 
evidence of form and finish, and place beside them the best spe- 
cimen of modern work of any tribe east of the Mississippi river, 
there is a hopeless falling off. Now it is but fair to infer that 
the people who so skillfully wrought in the hardest quartz, who 
made pottery in every way equal to that of the Pueblos, were 
not in the same grade as the tented savages, whomgour ancestors 
found upon our own terrritory. We hold that a very important 
matter has been overlooked. It is this: the works of the mound 
builders of a particular character or grade have not been com- 
pared with works of same grade by their successors. If some of 
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the best productions of artistic handicraft, be compared with ob- 
jects of a similar nature taken from the mounds, it is more than 
doubtful if the superiority of the later day Indians can be sub- 
stantiated, Generally wood cuts are published in this connec- 
tion, to show the low condition of the mound builder’s art, The 
cuts are copies of casts taken from inferior examples; not one of 
the fine examples of mound builders’ work in hard stone has been 
figured in these examples.” This is the opinion of one who has 
had an opportunity to examine the specimens in the different 
museums ; in Boston, New York, and Washington, and is worthy 
of notice. We would say in addition, that the best test is to take 
the specimens which come from each of the localities where the 
mound builders had their habitat, and then compare those which 
were undoubtedly genuine mound builder's relics with those 
which belong to the later Indians, formerly dwelling in the 
same district. We maintain that the same difference will appear 
in the relics that have been noticed in the so-called architectural 
works. Mr. Holder says, ‘‘ the great complicated earth works‘of 
the mound builders, so faithfully examined and reported by the 
old explorers, furnish the most important evidence of their su- 
periority to their successors. It is true the Southern Indians 
built mounds, but does any one seriously compare the works of 
Natchez and the Muskoki tribes with those of the mound builders? 
The Iroquois made stockades and enclosures, and Mr. Morgan 
argued thence, that the works in Ohio were precisely similar in 
function ; but this opinion can not stand.” 


—— 





Fig. 14, 


We present here a cut (see Fig. 14,) to show the difference 
in one particular line of sculpture, that of pipes. One of them 
has the mound builders’ shape ; the bowl in the centre, the stem 
at one end and the ornamented part at the other. Another pipe 
made from clay is seen in the collection, but it is uncertain 
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whether it is a mound builder's pipe or that of a modern Indian. 
The form is peculiar. It has a flaring mouth piece as well asa 
bowl ; it looks as if it was intended to blow through, rather than 
to smoke in the usual way. The rough appearance of it would 
indicate that it was Modern Indian, and yet according to Squier 
and Davis several such pipes have been found in the mounds, 

On this point we quote from Mr. E. A, Barber. He says that a 
century or so ago, native American pipes had lost most of their 
tribal characteristics, and were made of every available material 
and in a countless variety of forms to suit the fancy of the indi- 
vidual smokers. It is a singular fact that earthern ware pipes 
were not made until a comparatively recent period, though cer- 
tain tribes, such as the Iroquois, of New York, and Lenni Len- 
apes, of Delaware, moulded their pipes of clay at the time of the 
discovery. 

The material of which a pipe is made cannot be taken as an in- 
dication as to its age. Wooden cases which contain mummies 
have been exhumed from the tombs in Egypt bearing the date 
of 2,000 years B. C. and if this is the case we may conclude 
that wood might be preserved for a long time, though in the 
mounds it would be much more likely to decay than in the tombs 
of Egypt. The locality is, perhaps, a better test than the mate- 
rial. The pipes which are found in the northwest coast are prob- 
ably not the work of mound builders. Those found in the State 
of New York are certainly not allancient. Still the locality is. 
not always a sure criterion. The pipes which are found in the 
mound builders’ habitat, must be studied with some other point 
in view. The depth at which a relic is found is not always the 
test. There are relics which have been exhumed from mines. 
which may be very ancient or quite modern; there is no cer- 
tainty as to who deposited them. The finish of a carved speci- 
men is a better test and yet this is very uncertain. There 
seems to bea great varicty of opinion on the question whether 
the ancient races were better sculptors than the modern. The 
test which we apply with the 
most certainty is that which is 
furnished by the human like- 
nesses, There are many spec- 
imens of carving which con- 
tain so undoubted likenesses 
of European faces that we are 
at no loss in saying that they 
are the work of modern In- 
dians; at least that they are 4 
post-Columbian in their origin. 

We present here a series of 
cuts which contain likenesses. 
One of them (fig. 15) represents pipes from the State’ of New 





Fig. 15. 
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York; the other (fig. 16) from Lake Superior: These cuts have 
been described by Mr. E. A. Barber. Of the last he says, “the 
Chippewa Indians in the Lake Superior region cut characteris- 
tic pipes trom a dark colored pipe-stone which they find in the 
neighborhood. An old Indian who is known by the name ofi 
Pwahquneka, is said to be one ‘of the most noted artisans in 
that section; and ~ 
his, productions 
are . generally 
conventional- 
ized by the in- 
troduction of a 
row ofminiature 
men or animals 
carved on the 
upper — surface 
of the stem- 
socket or plat- 
form, An ex- 
ample of recent 
Chippewa pipe 
sculpture has Fig. 16. 

been introduced in the group of old Indian stone-pipes, here fig- 
ured, which will give a general idea of the majority of examples 
produced by this tribe. In this specimen, the artist has evidently 
intended to convey the idea of a boat—two figures being repre- 
sented in the attitude of rowing, whilst a third is steering at 
the helm. The bow! of the pipe represents the head of a Cau- 
casian with short hair and stubby mustache.” 

“Indian pipe-makers have recently displayed much ingenuity 
in copying objects of European introduction, such as steel 
tomahawks and spear points, stove pipe hats, horses’ heads and 
the like; and an extraordinary example found in Misscuri, which 
may be seen in the illustrations to which illusion has just been 
made, is fashioned inthe shape of an inverted glass bottle-stop- 
per, ornamented with etchings of hearts and crosses.” 

The point to which we desire to call attention is the fact that 
the modern Indians were able to carve out such excellent like- 
nesses and that they have exercised so much skill in imitating 
the European methods of sculpture. There are likenesses in 
both these cuts of European faces. There are also imitations 
of European pipes and in one case, the imitation of the Euro- 
pean method of carving human figures throughout in the round. 
‘The sunken panel in'one pipe is also an imitation of European 
sculpture. This skill in imitating known forms leads us to be- 
lieve that they were equally skillful in depicting the faces and 
forms which are to us unknown. We take, then, the native 
faces which are found in these cuts as likenesses and conclude 
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that they portray the features of the aborigines as’ they were 
known, and.made them likenesses. Whether the artists who 
dwelt on the continent before the advent of the white man 
were equally successful, is a question. Judging, however, from 
the fact that the skill of the early races was, according to all 
accounts, quite equal to that of the modern, we conclude that the 
faces which we discover on the pipes are likenesses, and that 
they bring before us the features of the people who: are to us 
unknown. This is the argument which we use in connection 
with. the carved faces.. We maintain that they are portraits. 

In reference to the pipes of the Indians, Squier and Davis say 
“the sculpture of articles which is sometimes attempted by them 
in imitation of the human figure is often tasteful, but they never 
display the nice observation and true artistic appreciation and 
skill exhibited by those of the mounds, notwithstanding their mak- 
ers have all the advantages resulting from steel implements for 
carving, and from the suggestions afforded by European art.” 

Ill. We turn now to the third head and ask the question 
whether the sculptured faces are genuine portraits. This is an 
important point for if it is true that we have the actual features of 
the prehistoric race preserved, we shall by the means be able to 
determine the different migrating lines and ethnic affinities of the 
races and perhaps solve other problems. One singular fact is 
brought before us by the specimens of art, the faces differ very 
much. This would indicate that the American races were not 
all exactly alike. There may have been perhaps a general affin- 
ity and all may have belonged to the same stock, but judging 
from the likenesses we should say that there were different races 
as well as tribes, The dividing lines are, however, geographical 
rather than chronological. The contrasts between the faces are 
seen, mainly, as we travel from one district to another; rather than 
as we gather relics from, the same district. Where there has 
been a chronological succession of the different branches of the 
same race, we find it somewhat difficult to draw the lines between 
the portraits carved on the prehistoric relics; but where races are 
widely separated and are acknowledged to be different in their 
origin and characteristics, we find the contrasts between the por- 
traits very marked.’ The relics confirm tradition; Archeology 
and Ethnology correspond, and parallel lines of study are in har- 
mony. . If we take the relics which are gathered from the Missi- 
sippi valley, we may trace a_ general resemblance between 
the features of the Modern Indians and those of the Mound 
Builders ; and will come to the conclusion that here there has 
been a succession of races and that all belong to the same gener- 
al race orstock and are closely related. But if, on the other hand, 
we examine the relics and monuments of the different parts of 
Central America especially in Yucatan, we find the faces por- 
trayed on them differing very essentially from these and we con- 
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clude that they are the portraits of an entirely distinct race, the 
Mayas and the Mound Builders having had scarcely any affinity. 

Again, if we examine the relics and sculpture of the regions 
formerly occupied by the Aztecs and Toltecs and we shall find a 
very great resemblance between the features of these different 
races as they are portrayed upon the monuments. But if we pass 
from Mexico and its provinces into Central America where the 
different parts of the Maya'race are, we find that the contrast is 
as great as that between the Mound Builders and this people; 
and the difference between the Nahuas and Mayas is plainly 
brought out. 

We now propose to illustrate this point. We shall first pre- 
sent portraits from the region of the Mound Builders and call at- 
tention to their characteristics. We shall next furnish portraits 
of the Mayas and refer to the features which are everywhere seen. 
We shall, in the third place bring together a few portraits from 
the scattered, provinces where the Aztecs and Toltecs were known 
to have dwelt and call attention to the characteristics of this once 
powerful race. We think that our readers will be led to the con- 
clusion that the sculptures furnish the portraits of three distinct 
races. The monuments and the traditions correspond. The 
portraits confirm the history. If the sculptured faces are portraits 
we must consider them as good tests for determining their affini- 
ties. We propose to make the inquiry and put the sculptured 
relics under scrutiny with the view of ascertaining whether there 
were not three distinct races on the continent. 

1, We shall enquire about the Mound Builders and put the 
relics furnished by this people to the test. 

We select specimens from one particular district of the Mound 
Builders, namely that of Ohio, as more portraits have been found 
in this region than any other; and yet we believe that if our 
readers would compare these portraits with those which may be 
gathered from the other parts of the Mississippi valley they will 
find a general resemblance. The peculiarity of these portraits is. 
that they all have an Indian look about them. They differ from 
one another and yet this is the characteristic of all. 

The portraits from the mounds, to be sure, have more marked 
characteristics and indicate that the people who built the mounds 
were in many respects superior to those Indians which have until 
recently occupied the same territory. Still, we acknowledge 
that they all had the same ethnic peculiarities, and if they differ 
from one another, yet they must have belonged to the same great 
race. 

We present a series of cuts to illustrate this point. These 
were originally taken from the great work on mounds, Ancient 
Monuments, It will be noticed that the same general cast of 
features are given by these portraits; and yet if our readers will 
examine the cuts which are found in the same work and which 
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reprcs2nt pipes taken from the same mounds, they will find a 
great variety in them. Our explanation of this is that there were 
different tribes among the Mound Builders and that the portraits 
present to us the tribal features. In reference to the portraits 
which are here furnished we shall quote the words of Squier & 
Davis; they say: *“ few sculptures of the human head have been 
found in the mounds, though several have been discovered under 
such circumstances as to leave little doubt that they belong to the 
moundera. Four specimens were taken from the remarkable 
Altar mound in Mound City. These heads are valuable as being 
the only ones taken from the mounds, the ancient date of which 
is clearly established. In the same mound in which they were 
found, it has already been observed, were also found upwards of 
a hundred miniature sculptures of animals, most of which are in- 
digenous. ‘The fidelity to nature observed in the latter fully war- 
rant us in believing that the sculptures ot the human heads dis- 
covered with them are also faithful copies from nature and. truly 
display not'only the characteristic features but ‘also their method 
of wearing the-hair and the style of their head dress, the charac- 
ter and mode of adjustment ofa portion of their ornaments. * * 
The markings upon the’faces of two of the sculptures may be taken 
as representing paint lines or some description of tattooing. We 
know that among the North American tribes the custom of paint- 
ing the face with every variety of.color and ornamenting it with 
fantastic figures, was wide-spread..and common. The singular 
. . head dresses observed in these figures 

have a little resemblance to those of 

the Indians so far as we know any- 

thing ofthcm.” * * “In respect o 

the physiological characteristics exhib- 

4 ited by these figures, it need only be 

observed that they do not differ essen- 

tially from those of the great Ameri- 

can family, the type of which seems to 

have been radically the same through 

the extent of the continent, excluding 

@ perhaps, a few of the tribes at the ex- 

tremes.” The following is the descrip- 

@ tion of these faces.. Fig. 17 is “‘ com- 

posed of a hard, compact, black stone 

and is distinguished from the others 

by the hardness and severity of its out- 

line, It has a singular head dress {fall- 

ing in a broad fold over the back of 

the head as far down as the middle 

Fle. v7. of the neck. Upon each side of the 

top of the head, this head dress, which may represent some 
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particular style of platting 'the hair, rises into protuberances or 
knots (horns). Encircling the forehead and coming down as low 
as the ears is a row of round holes, fifteen in number, which 
when the head was found, were filled in part with pearls com- 
pletely calcined ; the holes were doubtless all originally filled in 
the same manner.” The string of pearls and the head dress shows 
that the: Mound Builders had great taste'in ornhamenting the head, 
and that the sense of beauty was well developed in them. 

Of the next figure, (Fig. 18) the authors say, “this is the most 
beautiful head of the series, and is evi dently that of a female. It 
is carved from a com- 
pact stone which is 
much altered and in 
some cases the color 
entirely chanzcd by the 
action of fire. The 
muscles of the face are 
well exhibited and the 
forehead finely mould- 
ed. The eyes are prom- 
inent and open.and the 
lips full and rounded.” 

* * “The workman- 
ship of this head is un- 
surpassed by any spec- 


imens of Ancient Amer- Fig. 18. 
ican Art which has fallen under the notice of the authors, not 
excepting the best productions of Mexico and Peru.” 

It should be said of the four pipes which were taken from this 


Fig. 19. 
altar, each one presents a different face ; in fact so different that 
we can hardly recognize the tribal features in them. Fig. 19 
is composed of a compost yellow sand stone. Its features are 
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more regular than either of the preceding examples. The nose 
turns up slightly at the point and the lips are prominent. It has 
been suggested from the delicacy of the features that this was 
designed to represent a female, and at least three types are rep- 
resented in them. This is singular, for all were found in the 
same'mound, It proves however that the Mound Builders were 
divided into tribes, and that these tribes were frequently associ- 
ated together very much as the Iudians of the later tribes. In 
fact some have said that these particular mounds were built by 
the Indians and it is a question whether they do not represent 
those very same tribes which are known to history. . 

In reference to this question of portraits we are not confined 
to the pipes of Mound Builders, or of the later Indians, There 
are many specimens of art found in other parts of America which 
present human faces and to these we would call attention as well 
worthy of study. 

2. We then turn by way of contrast, to the Maya portraits. 
These are taken from Stephens’ work on the Antiquities of 
Yucatan and Central America.” They represent the figures 

— oS). which are contained in 

the bas-relief at Palen- 
=r ue. It should be said 
See GSK ‘ZU that all of the statues and 
bas-reliefs at this place 
furnish the same cast of 
countenance, the promi- 
nent nose and retreating 
forehead being charac- 
teristic of all. There are 
many portraits in these 

. tablets and all of them 

are of the same type. 
Stephens has furnished 
eighteen plates, illustrat- 
ing the different figures 
which he discovered in 
the palaces at Palenque, 
and in the plates there 
are at least twenty-eight 
different figures, all of 
them having the same 
forehead, nose and lips, 
as those which are here 
99) presented (Figs. 20& 21.) 
= He has also described the 
stone columns or idol 
pillars which he discovered at Copan. These have figures 
and faces which differ very materially from those at Palenque. 
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The explanation of this is not given. In reference to the portraits 
at Copan, at Chichen Itza and at Palenque a variety of opinion 
has been expressed. Waldeck sees in some of the fig- 


ures features of the Caucasian type. Bancroft, on the 
head at Vera 
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Fig. 21, 
Negro race lived in America before the coming of the Span- 
iards. A portrait is also presented by Bancroft from Waldeck’s 
drawings which has the Anglo Saxon cast. This was found at 
Copan, and is very striking in its appearance. The Egyptian type 
has also been recognized in the monuments. It would seem, 
then, that there was considerable confusion in the minds of the 
different authors as to what race these portraits belong. The 
opinion of Stephens is, however, the most correct; he says,‘I invite 
to this subjeet the special attention of those familiar with the arts 
of other countries; for unless I am wrong we have a conclusion 
far more interesting and wonderful than that of connecting the 
builders of these cities with the Egyptians or any other people. 
It is the spectacle of a people skilled in architecture, sculpture 
and drawing, and pessessing the cultivation and refinement at- 
tendant upon these, but originating and growing up here without 
models or masters ; having a distinct separate, independent exist- 
ance, like the plants and fruits of the soil, indigenous.” “ There is 
no resemblance in these remains to those of the Egyptians, and 
failing here we look elsewhere in vain.” In reference to the faces 
found at Palenque and presented in the cut, (Fig. 21), Stephens 
says: “the upper part of the head seems to have been compressed 
and lengthened perhaps by the same process employed upon the 
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heads of the Choctaw and Flathead Indians of our own country. 
The head represents a different species from any now existing in 
that country and supposing the statues to be images of living 
personages or the creation of artists according to their ideas of 
perfect figures, they indicate a race of people now lost and un- 
known.” In speaking of the portraits which are presented in the 
following cut, (Fig. 20), he says: they are adorned with rich head 
dresses, and necklaces, buttheir attitude is that of pain and trou- 
ble. The design and anatomical proportions of the figure are 
faulty, but there is a force of expression about them which shows 


| Fig. 22. 
the skill and conceptive power of the artist. In reference to the 
point whether these are representatives of the Maya race, we 
have to say: that they are found on the territory where the Ma- 
yas had their habitat and seem to have been designed to repre- 
sent the race features. There are, however, several objections to 
this view ; first, faces are, as we have seen, found in the same re- 
gion which are entirely different and these may be portraits of the 
Mayas rather than those found on the tablets. These faces are 
engraved upon idols, moulded into pottery, sometimes painted on 
the ancient manuscripts and contained in the architectural monu- 
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ments, and perhaps: are as likely to be portraits as those which 
we have described. Again, the faces which are figured in bas-re- 
lief are mainly found in the temples and may have been intended 
not so much as portraits as symbols; the attitudes of the divini- 
ties being symbolized by them. Again the faces are in profile 
and are conventional in their character, and generally have simi- 
lar head dresses and ornamentations. Another objection is that the 
carved columns found at Copan furnish a very different type from 
these in bas-relief,and the columns are quite as likely to have been 
designed as portraits as the tablets. The statues at Palenque 
have the full face resembling those at Copan, while the hiero- 
glyphics have profiles resembling those in the tablets. There 
seem to be many objections to the position taken that the Maya 
type is to be recognized in these faces which have such retreat- 
ing foreheads. Yet, the fact that they are so numerous would 
indicate that there was a class of people among Mayas which 
were characterized by this trait. It may be that portraits are de- 
signed to répresent either the priests or the ruling class ; and that 
artificial depression was practiced among them. Perhaps, then, we 
have an explanation of the difference between the different faces, 
the carved columns co.taining the portraits of the Mayas in their 
normal condition; but the tablets contain the portraits of the 
deformed ruling or priestly cast. It may be that on this very ter- 
ritory of the Mayas we have two distinct races, the one portrayed 
by the carved columns and the other by the tablets. Which was 
the earlier and which the latter must remain undecided. 
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Fig. 23. ’ 
“Be We next turn.to the Aztecs. It is a remarkable fact that 
in Mexico, the home of the Aztecs, we have many human faces 
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but they nearly all differ from those found among the Mayas. These 
are found on the sacrificial stones and on the altars and seem to have 
a sacred character somewhat resembling those found on the tab- 
lets at Palenque. They are generally in profile and have head 
dresses and ornaments which are evidently intended to be sym- 
bolic. The comparison of the faces with those before given will 
convince us that the sculptors copied after a different type 
and the query is whether the one does not represent the Nahuas 
and the other the Mayas. We furnish a cut (Fig. 23), to illus- 
trate this point. It represents sculptured figures on the sacrifi- 
cial stone at Mexico. Ofthis, Mr. Bancroft says, “the whole cir- 
cumference of the stone is covered with sculptured figures con- 
sisting of fifteen groups; each group contains two human figures, 
apparently warr:ors or kings ; victor and vanquished differing but 
little in their hieroglyphic signs which may express their names or 
those of their natioas.”. According to Gama, these sculptured 
figures represent by the thirty dances, the festivities celebrated 
twice each year, and also commemorate the battles and victories 
of the Aztecs; the hieroglyphics being the names of conquered 
prcvinces.” ‘There are images and idols in Mexico which pre- 
sent the faces with a front view ; these differ from the faces in pro- 
file, andthey have a character somewhat similar. We nowhere 
in Mexico find the negro-looking faces such as are found at Pa- 
lenque. We do net see the deformed head or the face with the 
retreating forehead. Whether the Aztec type of countenance is 
presented by these or not, we are sure that the ideal head in Mex- 
ico was very d:fferent from that in Yucatan. There may have 
been among the Mayas a type of beauty and a fashion which con- 
sisted in producing a head with the deformity ofa retreating fore- 
head. This, by some might be regarded as Aztec; but accord- 
ing to the monuments we find it nowhere among the Aztecs or 
the Nahuas; but we do find it onthe Maya territory. We know 
' that Nahuas were different in their origin from the Mayas, as they 
are supposed to have come from the Northwest while the Mayas, 
from the South. The question is whether we have the portraits 
of the two races in the monuments. 

We have now given the specimens of art from the three differ- 
', ent distincts. I have shown in these specimens that there are 

types of faces which may well be considered the portraits of three 
distinct races. Probably our readers will be able to recognize in 
these portaits a faint resemblance as if a common stock was con- 
tained in them, yet the differences on contrasts are much more 
. needed than the resemblances. The conclusion which we draw, 

‘is that if the Mound Builders, the Mexicans and the inhabitants 
of Central America are really represented by them that they are 
all quite different in their appearance and as well as in their cul- 
tus, and probably be!onged to different branches of the same 
great race. 
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EXPLORATION OF APPARENT RECENT MOUNDS IN 
DACOTAH. 


Read Before the A, A. A. S., at Aun Arbor Mecting. 


What are generally known.as “Indian Mounds” are not un- 
common in. Dacotah, especially in the vicinity of.the Traverse 
and Big Stone lakes. The most interesting. mounds, however, 
are in Brown county, in the valley of the Janves river. I hada 
good opportunity to eximin2 thes: mouads; befor2 they had 

een defaced in any way by civilization, aid was assist21 ia 
making the-following plot by the surveyors. who: ran out, the 
township and section lines. 
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The mounds as shown in the illustration are 29 in number 
and from 5 to 10 feet in height. The largest mound was about 
50 feet long and 30 wide at the base, and 10 feet high. The 
smallest about half this size. They are all oval in shape. They 
very much resemble in appearance the ancient mounds in IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Missouri. . But that which is of much interest 
is that some of them are connected by paths made from the 
bones of the buffalo. Inthe group shown near Willow creek, 
on the Elm river, three mounds are thus connected by a path of 
bones, The distance along the path from the first mound to 
the larger one in the center was about 500 paces. With a tape 
line we measured off fifty feet in the pathway and counted the 
bones in this space. There were (492) four hundred and ninety- 

Tig two. The bones are almost all the 
Nl leg bones of the buffalo, each bone 
| being broken. apart in the middle, evi- 

| dently to obtain the marrow. 
The bones in .the pathway were 
j only partially buried in the ground, 
) and the glistening white line could be 
Wy distinctly seen for two or three miles 
\\} before we reached the elevation on 
the side of which the mounds were. 
Excepting those in the path, but few 
i} other bones were to be seen over the 

) barren dry prairie. 

Farther down the Elm river, a few 
miles from the newly built village of 
Ordway is another, and larger group 
of mounds also, occupying a slight 
elevation overlooking the shallow val- 
ley of the Little river.. As seen by the 
llustration there are four mounds here 
connected by a path of bones. 

In forming the path the bones have 
been simply laid down side by side 
and the path was little wider than the 
leg bones of the buffalo. 

After finishing our sketches we 
spent two days exploring in these 
mcunds.. The material of which they 
are made is the black éarth from the 
surface of the surrounding prairie, 
mixed however, with pebbles and 
glacial gravel. The digging was very 
difficult on account of the compact 
nature of the soil, which was dry as dust. We made excava- 
tions in four. The result in all was similar. At the base of the 
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mounds near the centre was found a mass of human bones, 
both male and female. 

The bones were in a state of good preservation and lay so close 
together and somewhat in confusion that I was inclined to be- 
lieve they might have been denuded of flesh before burial. Of 
this I could not be certain. 

I obtained a number of entire skulls; they had the dark color 
of the earth and did not have the appearance of great age. 

The skulls were of the Brachycephalic order, those of the 
men being strong and heavy and of decided Indian character- 
istics. 

With the skulls here figured were found a number of the 
teeth of buffalo, and one very old tooth which I was careful to 
preserve, thinking it might prove to be that of a horse. — Prof. 
Cope, however, thought it to be a buffalo tooth. 

There was no sign of iron or any metal only implements of 
stone, One of these was a small stone axe or celt of diorite about 
4 inches in length. There was alsoa rude arrow point of a red- 
ish jasper. Whether the path of bones was the work of recent 
Indians we could not tell, but evidently the bones had not been 
in their position many years. Notwithstanding the mounds had 
an appearance of age I believe them to be of modern origin. No 
Indians have lived in the vicinity for many years. 


Wan. McApams. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF WRITING IN AND AROUND 
TIBET. 


Under this title Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, who occupies 
the chair of Indo-Chinese Philology in University College, Lon- 
don, has published in the Jour. Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. X VII, 
Part III, an elaborate and valuable discussion on the history of 
writing not only in the vicinity of Tibet but in eastern Asia gen- 
erally. From the facts there collected we are able to observe the 
present or recent existence of the ruder stages which are sup- 
posed to have marked the development of this art the world over. 

Among the earliest substitutes for written messages are mate- 
rial objects carried singly or in groups and naturally suggesting 
the intention of the sender. Thus, the Lu-tze, a rude tribe on 
the Tibeto-Chinese frontier, send as a war challenge a piece of 
chicken liver, three pieces of chicken fat, and a chili, wrapped in 
red paper. The Li-su, a neighboring tribe, combine with such 
objects notched sticks to indicate the number of people on the 
war-path. According to Chinese annals, the Tibetans in early 
times summoned the people to war by messengers carrying gold- 
en arrows. The Kakhyens of Upper Burma string cords across 
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the paths leading to their villages, on which are placed small 
stars of split rattan, and other objects which seem to form a sort 
of rude hieroglyphics. Weare told that the Tang-hiang of north- 
western Tibet used, as late as the sixth century, arranged reeds 
and pieces of wood to mark periods of time ; and that the Ju-Juan 
people of Tartary used goat’s dung for a similar. purpose as late 
as the fifth century. So the aborigines of Formosa mark the 
passage of days by stones or knots in grass. The system of 
records known as guippus, or knotted cords, which was carried to 
such perfection in Peru, was once used in Tibet, if we can believe 
Chinese historians; though we are not informed as to the manner 
of their use. The same custom was probably in vogue among 
the aboriginal tribes of China but was not practiced by the ancient 
Bak tribes, or early Chinese settlers of the country, who, as Pro- 
fessor de Lacoupere supposes, were already acquainted with a 
more advanced system of writing when they entered China. Even 
now the illiterate Santals of Central India, according to Mr. Man, 
use knotted grass-strings in keeping their accounts. Marco Polo 
relates that the people of Western Yunnan, when they make a 
contract, split a piece of wood, each party to the contract taking 
half. When the business is concluded, the creditor hands his own 
piece over to the debtor, who keeps it as a receipt. Dr. Anderson 
relates that the Kakhyens keep records by making fractures at 
various distances in a strip of bamboo. The use of notched sticks 
as tallies seems to have been general in central and eastern Asia. 
The writer believes that the Awas, or sets of lines which are placed 
at the head of chapters of the Yh-king, and which have hitherto 
baffled the ingenuity of scholars to decipher, are nothing less 
than a survival, in writing, of notches on wood. This substitute 
for writing was once widely prevalent in the Occident, as well, 
and is still in use by tradesmen in some parts of Europe. Boys 
use it in their plays, as they do so many other customs which 
belonged to the serious occupations of their ancestors. 

Not only are rude tribes often incapable of inventing alphabetic 
signs for themselves, but they are sometimes unable to compre- 
hend those which intercourse with more civilized peoples has 
brought within their reach. If they adopt them, .it is often to 
distort and misapply them. Thus, the Lo-lo of the province 
of Szetchuen have alphabetic characters, which seem to be de- 
rived from India, but which are no longer understood in their 
original sense. The separate characters have ceased to be used 
phonetically, but are united in groups, after the manner of the 
Chinese, and treated as ideograms. Another instance of retro- 
gressive writing, as Professor de Lacouperie understands it, is 
that of the Chinese. As the result of long investigation, he has 
reached the conclusion that Chinese writing was imported from 
the West, and, though now written in columns, is derived from 
a system which was written horizontally, and which itself had an 
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earlier hireoglyphic source. The rude characters, suggesting pic- 
ture-writing, which are found on vases and have been supposed 
to represent the earliest Chinese writing, the Professor does not 
regard as ancient at all, but as bungling forgeries of comparative- 
ly modern times. The theory of.a western origin finds some 
support from Chinese tradition, which represents that the 
primitive writing was cut into soft material; that some strokes 
were thick at one end and thin at the other; that they were de- 
signed from the prints of birds’ claws on clay; or were like 
tongues. of fire or drops of rain freezing as they fall. .There are 
suggestions in this of the wedge-shaped characters of western 
Asia. We learn further that “the oldest phonetic order in the 
Chinese phonetic groups is from left to right, and also, curiously 
enough, from bottom to top, the latter resulting, at first, from 
the turning up of groups originally written horizontally.” The 
early Chinese immigrants brought a language which had a strong 
tendency to agglutination, but they found the country occupied 
by tribes speaking languages of a simpler type, and it was by 
an intermingling of these diverse elements that the present Chi- 
nese language and its dialects were evolved. Such appears to 
be the view of the author of the paper. 

The Mo-so are a large aboriginal tribe of north-western Yun- 
nan, who once had an extensive and powerful empire in western 
China, but have long been under Celestial rule. It has been sup- 

posed that until their absorption by the Chinese they were with- 
out a knowledge of writing; but a few years since a distinguished 
missionary, Pere Degodins, discovered among the Mo-so some 
pages of manuscript containing what seemed to be writing in 
hieroglyphics. In communicating this information he says: 
“These hieroglyphics are not, properly speaking, a writing, still 
less the current writing of the tribe. The sorcerers or Tong-bas 
alone use it when invited by the people to recite these so-called 
prayers, accompanied with ceremonies and sacrifices, and also to 
put some spells on somebody, a specialty of theirown. They 
alone know how to read them and understand their meaning ; 
they, are alone acquainted with the value of these signs, combined 
with the numbers of the dice and other implements of divination 
which they use in their witchcraft. Therefore these hieroglyphics 
are nothing else than signs more or less symbolical and arbitrary, 
known to a small number of the initiated, who transmit their 
knowledge to their eldest son and successor in their profession 
of sorcerers. Such is the exact value of Mo-so manuscripts ; 
they are not a current and common writing; they are hardly a 
sacred writing in the limits indicated doe” Professor de La- 
couperie, to whom this writing was submitted, remarks that it is 
an “anomalous mixture of imperfect and bad imitations of ancient 
seal characters of China, pictorial figures of animals and men, 
bodies and their parts, with several Tibetan and Indian charac- 
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ters and Buddhist emblems.” He adds, however, that it may be 
the survival of a system of pictorial writing which sprang up here, 
but whose development was arrested by the intrusion of a more 
advanced system, so that now, with its admixture of foreign and 
later material, it only serves the purpose of the necromancer. We 
have already alluded to the figures in use among the Kakhyens 
of Burma. 

Tibetan historians inform us that writing was first introduced 
into their land in the reign of King Srong-btsan-sgam-po in the 
7th century A. D.; but they do not tell us definitely what was in 
use as a substitute before histime. As the story is told, the king 
soon after ascending the throne sent a deputation of seven nobles 
to India to bring back a system of writing for the Tibetan lan- 
guage ; but these failing to find a road thither, he later (632 A. D.) 
despatched a second company, consisting of 17 persons, who 
successfully accomplished their mission, bringing back Buddhist 
manuscripts and some form of the Sanskrit alphabet. From the 
latter they adapted the characters now in use to represent Tibetan 
sounds, a few of which are foreign to the Indian system. These 
letters are in two principal styles: the so-called “letters with 
heads,” which are commonly used in printing ; and those with 
less angular forms and better adapted to cursive and ordinary use. 

Joun AVERY. 
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Correspondence. 


MOUND EXCAVATION IN TENNESSEE. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

According to promise I send you a brief notice of some explora- 
tions recently made by Mr. John W. Emmett (with whom you 
are acquainted ), in East.Tennessee. He has just sent in, with the 
articles collected, a short, preliminary account of his work from 
which I extract the following notice of one mound. 

This is situated on the south bank of Little Tennessee River not 
very far from the site of Old Fort Loudon. The group to which 
it belongs in all probability marks the site of one of the Cherokee 
*¢Over-hill Towns.” 

Mr. Emmert says “I found this ‘Big Toco Mound’ as it is 
“called, measured at the base, one hundred and forty-four feet east 
“and west, and one hundred and thirty-eight north and south. The 
“top, one hundred and four feet long and eighty-eighty wide, was 
“flat but considerably sloped, the height at the west end being 
“twenty-four feet, but at the east end only eighteen. There is a 
“considerable depression in the surface of the ground adjoining the 
“north, south and west sides, probably made by taking from thence 
“the dirt with which to build the mound, as a large portion of the 
“earth of which it is composed is similar to the surface soil around 
“it. Although the upper half is composed chiefly of this black 
“ earth, there were in it a number of streaks or thin layers of yel- 
*‘low sand, of red burnt clay, and also of charcoal and ashes. I 
“found these layers from within two feet of the top down to the 
“depth of nine feet, where we struck a very hard yellow earth 
“ which continued down to the original surface of the ground. No 
“one of these layers covered a very extended space, nor could I 
** notice that any regularity prevailed in regard to form or relation 
“to each other. Many of the skeletons had a hard crust of burnt 
“clay on top of them, though the earth immediately around them 
“was very loose, and the layers of burnt clay were usually bro- 
“ken up.” 

“ A little north of the centre there was a large fire-bed, or rather 
“series of fire-beds, or hearths of burnt clay, with intervening lay- 
“ers of ashes. I struck this series at the depth of two feet from 
“the top, and found it extended downward about six feet, the layers 
“increasing in extent laterally as I went down. No skeletons 
** were found in contact with this series of beds. In several of the 
“‘layers I found the remains of wooden stakes which had been 
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“driven into the surface of the beds. The portion which was 
“then above the surface, had been burnt nearly or quite to coals, 
“and the lower ends, which had not been burnt in: some cases, 
“completely rotted, leaving only the holes and slight fragm:2nts, 
“while in other. cases they were more distinct. Some of: these 
“were within three feet of the surface, others at the depth of six 
“feet. Wherever I found the remains of one of these stakes still 
“in position, I.always found a bed of coals and ashes, and in some 
“instances, pieces of burnt human bones.” 

Mr. Emmett is probably not aware of the strong bearing this dis- 
covery has on a statement made by Mr. Ramsey, in his “ Annals 
of Tennessee,” which appears to have been overlooked by our wri- 
ters on American archeology. Speaking of a Mrs. Bean taken 
captive by the Cherokees at Watauga, in 1776, he says she was 
carried to their sacred town, (which was near Fort Loudon,) was 
bound and taken to the top of a mound to be burned, but was saved 
by Nancy Ward, then exercising the functions of the “ Pretty 
Woman ” of the tribe. 

“ Fifty-six skeletons,” says Mr. Emmett, “ were found disposed 
“ respectively as shown in the drawing herewith sent. The depth at 
“which they were placed, varied from four to seven feet, except 
“skeleton No. 29, which was buried nearly perpendicularly with 
“the head downward, the skull resting on the hard yellow earth, 
“at the depth of nine feet.” 

“« Most of the celts, (which are all polished, and similar in appear- 
“ance to those discovered in the North Carolina mounds) were 
“ found near the heads of the skeletons, as were the pots and other 
“clay vessels. In most cases the shell beads were about the neck 
“though there was one exception to this rule. I would call par- 
“ ticular attention to the ornamented or engraved shells, of which 
«“ T have.taken the best care I could, though they are very tender.” 


“ The most interesting skeleton to me was the one numbered 49. 
«As will be seen by reference to the diagram herewith sent, 
(which cannot be given here, as it has not yet been prepared for 
the engraver,”) this was nearly in the center of the mound, lying 
“ with the head southwest, and eight other skeletons lying close 
“ around it, all with their heads turned toward it. With one of the 
“surrounding skeletons I found a celt, a discoidal stone, two bone 
“implements, a soapstone pipe, an engraved shell, and a_bear’s 
“tooth, all lying about the head. With the central skeleton were 
“the following articles; three very fine polished celts, a drilled 
“stone, an owl-shaped water jug, a large spear head, a soapstone 
“ pipe, a pot, three engraved shells, 29 bone implements, some pie- 
“ ces of mica, 36 arrow points, and a number of unusually large shell 
“beads. The bone implements, mica, and a number of flint nod- 
“ules, were about the right hand which lay near the hip. All the 
“other things except the shell beads were lying about the head 
“and neck. ‘The beads were on, under, and about the hip bones, 
“apparently in two rows, as though they had been attached to 
“something that encircled that part of the body.” 
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The specimens obtained by Mr. Emmett, of which only a part 
are mentioned in the preceding brief report, have all been received 
at the Bureau office, and with them a list and diagrams, showing 
the point in the mound where each was found. Among them is 
an unusually large shell, (Busycon perversum); though much de- 
cayed, enough remains to show that the length was between six- _ 
teen and seventeen inches; several unusually large shell masks, 
similar to those represeneed on page 450, third Annual Report Bu- 
reau of Ethnology. But the most interesting articles are ‘the en- 
graved shells, one of them precisely of the type shown on page 
452, third Bureau Annual. Two others belonging to the sante 
general type, with Mexican designs, but different in details and 

figures from any hitherto observed. 

These shells, of which several specimens have now been discov- 
ered, bearing as they do beyond question, Mexican designs, pre- 
sent a very difficult problem for solution. There can be scarcely 
a doubt that the mound described was built by the Cherokees; 
this is shown by the pipes, of which quite a number were obtained, 
some of them of comparatively modern type. Moreover, this con- 
clusion can be well nigh established by history. This being ad- 
mitted, as i am satisfied it will be, when all the facts and evidence 
bearing on it are made known, how are we to account for the 
presence of these Mexican designs in this region? 

Cyrus THomMAs. 


Washington, D. C., Jan 2, ’86. 





THE LEGEND OF CHICAMECA’S HEAD. 


To the Editor American Antiguartan: 

About six miles south west of Louisville, Mississippi, upon the 
crest of a high hill in the midst of a primeval forest, stands an up- 
right stone, about three feet high, cropping out of the earth, which 
bears a rude resemblance to a gigantic human bust—head, neck, 
and shoulders. This stone had early attracted the attention of the 
Choctaws, who called it “ Chicameca’s Head,” and the following 
legend was related by them in regard to it: 

At some period in the far distant past, the Choctaws lived in a 
western country, where they were tributary to a powerful people 
called the Chicamecas. From some cause, they resolved to leave 
this country and seek a new home toward the rising sun. After 
crossing the Mississippi, they heard, to their dismay, that a large 
army of Chicamecas, under their chief Chicameca, was in hot pur- 
suit, resolved to force them to return to the land of bondage. 

Chicameca finally overtook the fugitives, and gave them the al- 
ternative of obedience to his demands, or else utter extermination. 
The Choctaws chose the latter, and prepared to fight to the last. 
Chicameca then urged his warriors to the onset. He had just 
given the loud war-whoop, when suddenly the earth opened be- 
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neath his feet, and the mighty chief Chicameca sunk out of sight 
in the yawning chasm. His army saw the sight and fled in wild 
dismay, leaving the fugitive Choctaws to pursue their way in 
peace. 

The beating rains of many centuries falling upon that hill at last 
unearthed or unveiled the petrified bust of the renowned chief Chi- 
cameca, with his stern face lowering towards the south; and there, 
if not destroyed by vandalism, the stone image of the prehistoric 
warrior will remain for ages to come. 

Such is the legend of “ Chicameca’s Head,” as was related to 
the writer some years ago by W. T. Lewis, Esq., of Winston 
County, who in early life heard it from the lips of an aged Choc- 
taw. 

H. S. HALBERT. 

Philadelphia, Mississippi. 
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RELICS IN EASTERN OREGON. 


When we cross the Cascade Mountains and go into East- 
ern Oregon, many of the specimens of the ancient Indian 
work differ very largely from those in this Willamette valley 
and Puget Sound. Mrs. J. H. Kunzie of the Umatilla Landing, 
has a very excellent cabinet of such specimens, most of which 
were collected near their residence at the mouth of the Umatilla 
river. The beads are of antelope teeth, shells of several kinds, 
some of them being of dentalia, though not many, stone, and glass. 
I have seen nothing similar to any of those west of the Cascade 
mountains, except those of the dentalia shell. The glass beads are 
unlike those of American or English manufacture, being far less 
clear. I think they were made in some way by the Indians. The 
largest stone beads are two and a quarter inches long and weigh 
about two ounces, while some are much smaller. They are oblong 
square, and round. 

Some of the stone pipes are straight with carvings on them. 
The largest is four inches long and weighs nearly half a pound. 
A smaller one is six inches long and weighs six ounces. I have 
not seen a straight one found west of the Cascade range. A cal- 
endar stone, with marks on one side showing the number of 
months in the year, and on another side the number of days in the 
month, is three feet long and weighs thirty pounds. Its like I 
have not seen on this coast. A metate of stone weighs fifty 
pounds, is nineteen inches long and thirteen wide. She has a third 
baboon similar to those in Portland and East Portland, which has 
been traced to the region of Eastern Oregon. This one is seven- 
teen inches around, five and a half high and weighs seven pounds. 
An idol or totem post of black stone, which however, did not come 
from this region, weighs eleven pounds and is twenty-one inches 


long, most of the pieces of an idol or image of shell, well-carved, 
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have also been found in this locality. A large number of arrow 
heads are in this cabinet, which have been found at this place. 
Some of them are very small and delicate, and beautiful, seemingly 
about as much so as it is possible to make. Here was plainly a 
manufactory of these articles, as the chips lie around in great num- 
bers, but the stones of which they were made were brought from 
far away, as they do not belong to this region. Lance and spear 
heads, sinkers, pestles, mortars and the like are also found in this 
cabinet. It is avery valuable collection, from the scarcity of some 
of the articles, and the difference between them and those west of 
the Cascade mountains. The stone of which some of the articles 
are made is not found on the banks of the Columbia in a thousand 
miles travel, and is not known to our geology west of the Blue 
mountains. Tradition says some articles came from the Crows, 
and it is probable, as these Indians formerly w:nt to the Crow 
country to hunt buffalo. Most of these articles are very old, the 
present Indians not being able to give information about them, and 
caring nothing for the graves where they are found: 
M. EE Ls. 


Shokomish, Wash. Ter. 





MOUND RELICS OF OREGON. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

Many wonderful things of Indian workmanship and origin are 
found on the Pacific coast, but nothing more wonderful than the 
mounds which are found on the California Creek, Linn County, 
Oregon. These mounds are perfectly round in shape, from three to 
eight feet in height, and from 50 to 150 feet in diameter. I have 
opened a large number of them but will confine myself as request- 
ed, to the relics in my collection, which belonged to these mound 
builders. There are two classes of relics, bone and stone. The 
stone relics consist of mortars, pestles, knives, driils, scrapers, ar- 
row and spear heads, and beads. The mortars are of various sizes 
and shapes, the largest one in my collection will hold about four 
pints, half gallon. The stone of which they are made is a kind of 
gravel, very hard, of a blue color. They are very scarce. 

The pestles are of all sizes from five to thirteen inches long, 
some of them being very nicely polished. They are made of the 
same kind of stone as the mortars. 

The knives and drills are from one to two and a half inches long. 
They are generally made of flint or jasper. 

The arrow heads are very fine, they are from a quarter to three- 
quarters of an inch long and are made mostly of obsidian but some 
times of carnelian, chalcedony and jasper. They are now being 
used for jewelry, as charms, etc., etc. 

The beads are very rare. There has never been more than one 
or two dozen found. They are made of a blue stone, which very, 
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much resembles glass. There is a ledge of this stone near Mt. 
Jefferson. It is supposed they obtained the stone there. 


Bone Re tics. The bone relics consist of beads, charms, needles, 
besides articles of which I have no idea as to their use. 

The bone beads are made of the leg and wing bones of a bird, 
tibia and femur. They are only found on the skeletons, 
around the neck and hips, and sometimes in the hands. 


The charms are flat or round pieces of bone with strange marks 
running in all directions over them. 

The needles are from three to five inches long. Some of them 
are highly polished. 

I think they are used more like an awl than as needles. While 
opening these mounds I sometimes find a sharp hollow tube which 
has been pronounced Ihdian money. It resembles ivory, is white 
and hard. These tubes are usually about half an inch long, and 
covered with curious marks which, it is claimed, represent the 
value. 

G. M. Powers. 

Shedd, Linn Co., Oregon. 
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ANCIENT FIRE-PLACES ON THE OHIO. 


At Blue Banks, about one and a half miles above Portsmouth, 
Ohio, there are many old fire-places. During high water the river 
banks cave off and leave them exposed to view. The best time to 
find and explore them is after the water has receded enough to 
make a trip along under the bank. At the place named above, 
they occur at various levels, from near the top of the bank to 
about thirty feet beneath. At one pont there are seventeen dif- 
ferent levels on which they were visible. 

There are three different classes.of these fire-places. Those on 
the lower levels only show a burned streak of clay from five to 
eight feet in diameter, with but a slight concavity, on which are 
found ashes, charcoal, burned stones and bones, with an occasional 
fragment of pottery, composed of broken stone and clay. At 
about twenty feet down they are the most numerous, and many of 
them are from one to three feet deep, and are lined with flat stones. 
The clay, outside the stone, bears evidence of intense heat. In 
some instances they are nearly filled with ashes and charcoal. 
The pottery from within them is composed of shell and clay. 
Above the latter level, while not so numerous, they are more in- 
teresting, from the fact that more or less fire relics are obtained 
from them. They are only slightly concave, and mixed with the 
ashes are stones broken by the action of fire, bones of various 
kinds—some calcined, arrow-heads, drills, stone and hematite celts, 
stone pipes, perforated stones called shuttles, and much broken 
pottery—many pieces being nicely ornamented with lines, etc. 
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These old fire-places are not confined to the Blue Banks alone, 
but extend along up the river at intervals, for twenty-eight miles. 


At Portsmouth, in digging the sewer on Front and Mill streets, 
they were found at points about one hundred feet apart, and at a 
depth of eighteen or twenty feet. 

They are also exposed along the high bank, nearly two miles up 
the Scioto river. Opposite this point, on the west side of the same 
stream, in excavating for the Ohio canal, the workmen unearthed 
many of them. 

On the Ohio river about two miles below the mouth of the 
Scioto, there are also a few of them exposed, at a depth of from 
fifteen to twenty feet. They are generally called “ ovens;” this 
probably arises from the fact that the clay around the basin-shaped 
beds is burned so hard that the water oftep washes them out in 
large pieces, and when a half section of one is exposed it looks 
like a large clay kettle. 

It would seem that not only were these places occupied at 
different periods, but also by different tribes or nations. The first 
occupants used stone in the manufacture of their pottery. They 
were succeeded by others who used shell, who in turn gave way 
to people using stone. The latter seem to have occupied the 
ground for only a brief period when they were displaced by those 
using shell. In the adjoining fields, however, both kinds of pot- 
tery are found intermingled. 

If the pottery made of stone only occurred on the lower levels 
it would indicate that the people had gradually advanced in the 
art. But occurring at different heights it must be conceded that 
the two kinds were manufactured by different nations. 

How long it has taken to deposit the river clay in which these 
fire-places occur is a problem for geologists to decide. Certain it 
is that they antedate the residence of the Mound Builders of their 
neighborhood many centuries, for on the surface above them are 
to be found the works of this race, in themselves very ancient. 

Some writers on the Mound Builders advance, as a reason for 
maintaining that the mounds are of modern origin, the assertion 
that the human bones, and even the pottery, contained in them 
would disappear if they were as ancient as some claim them to be. 
But the theories of the former are effectually demolished by the 
evidence found within and around these fire-places. For here are 
found not only well preserved pottery and fragments of animal 
bones, but also fish and turtle bones, which have lain there for 
ages. At least twice during the year, the water rises above 
the greater portion of them, and must penetrate the bank many 
feet, and as the bank washes but slowly it would seem that this 
process alone should destroy them, without taking into considera- 
tion the overflows which deposit the clay. 

T. H. Lewis. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, March 19, 1886. 
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THE SUN DANCE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian. 


This is one of the annual ceremonies of great importance among 
the Blackfoot and Cree nations of the Canadian northwest. 


It is a ceremony of such a nature that the successful participa- 
tion of it, denotes whether the young men shall be “ warriors” or 
not. 


The sun dance takes place during the hottest of the summer 
months, August, and lasts for three or four days. The young 
men who are willing to become “braves” generally undergo a 
lengthy fast for some time previous. At the commencement of 
the ceremonies they repair to the medicine man’s lodge. He 
makes four deep incisions in. each aspirant’s chest. He makes 
them in such a manner, two at each side, that a short stick can be 
passed underneath the flesh intervening between each pair of in- 
cisions. After the medicine man gets through with them, they 
repair to the dance ground, where a stout pole about twenty feet 
in length has been set upright. This pole is decorated, and has 
some half a dozen rawhide ropes suspended from the top; the loose 
ends of which are made fast to the sticks in the young men’s 
chests. The young men then throw their weight on the ropes and 
start dancing around the pole. They shout and sing all manner 
of bravado, what they have done and what they will do, till the 
sticks tear away the flesh, or the dancers fall fainting on the 
ground; either case frees them, and then they: are pronounced 
“ brave,” i. e., warriors. If they show the least signs of coward- 
ice in bearing pain or in refusing to take part in the dance, they 
are told that they are not fit to associate with men, and henceforth 
rank as “squaw men,” and are not allowed to take part in the 
tribe councils, war parties, etc. Occasionally as a greater display 
of courage, individuals will have corresponding incisions made on 
their shoulders and backs, buffalo skulls, guns, saddles, and other 
weighty objects being suspended from them. The dancers will 
then run around trailing these after them until the objects are torn 
off, the greater display of courage being rewarded by more pres- 
tige as “braves,” and more important privileges being allowed to 
them in after life. 

Continual songs of admiration and encouragement, by the spec- 
tators, accompanied by the loud and violent beatings of the “ tom- 
tom,” spur on the young aspirants, who, weakened by the previous 
fast, often fall faint and senseless to the ground; very often they 
are lifted up and started at it again till the flesh tears loose; then 
after the ordeal is over they repair to a feast and the attentions of 
their relations. 


This ordeal is obligatory, and some time or other every young 
man has to pass through it, the non-participation in which, de- 
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‘ 
notes cowardice. Indians in after years will show the scars with 
manly pride. 

How different is this custom, horrible as it is, from the disgust- 
ing custom in vogue among a few British Columbian tribes (north 
coast). The young men of which, wishing to become brave, must 
devour alive puppy in the presence of witnesses. 

G. E. LAIpLaw. 

“ The Fort,” Victoria Road, Ont., July 11, 1885. 





YICSACK, OR THE HAT. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 

About four miles east from Victoria, British Columbia, close to 
the landing in Cadbury Bay, stands Yicsack, (the subject of the 
enclosed sketch,) a rough round block of sand stone, in layers, the 
upper portion of which projects all around, and looks like a hat, 
whence the name. This block of sandstone, stands on a glacial 
boulder, and seen from a distance, the whole may be taken for the 
image of a little boy with a hat on his head, sitting on a block of 
stone. 

The situation is very beautiful, as the whole neighborhood is 
a gently sloping, grassy plain, or rather park, inclining to the pla- 
cid sea, and untouched by the hand of man. Bounding this park 
on the South and West, rising to a height of forty feet, is an an- 
cient sea margin, in whose steep grassy slopes the erosion of the 
sea, ages ago, is still plainly shown. Eastward a little from Yic- 
sack, this park is covered by hundreds of rough, moss covered, 
stone cairns, in.each of which are found a few crumbling bones; 
all that remains of an ancient race of people, who in their day and 
generation, might have seen the surging waves of the stormy sea, 
beating against this ancient margin. But to my tale, Yicsack stands 
as I have said, on a glacial boulder in this beautiful spot, and the 
hanging branches of the oaks have been trimmed from time to 
time to give a free passage around it. The Indians in the neigh- 
borhood, and the adjoining tribes as well, hand down the tradition 
that it has been there many, many years, and has always been an 
object of veneration and awe; and there is little doubt but that it 
must have been connected with the ancient and prehistoric race, 
whose cairns laid round the sacred spot long, long years before the 
advent of the present race of Indians. 

Yicsack is supposed, by the present Indians at least, to have con- 
trol over the weather, and such an attribute being highly prized, 
he naturally draws the attention of his devotees, especially when 
bad weather debars the fisherman and hunter from their wonted 
sports; then, it is, indeed, he is in most request and obtains his right- 
ful honors; dances are performed around him, and he is treated to 
a coat of fish oil, which is supposed to mollify him greatly. 

Yicsack like his worshippers, seems to be unable to resist the 
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march of civilization, for in 1876 he got knocked off his pedestal by 
some cattle which were grazing where he stood, and broke in two. 
Shortly after this misfortune, one of his devotees, an Indian named 
Joseph happened to pass by, and seeing Yicsack’s misfortune, had 
the two pieces conveyed to his home, where he seems to have lain 
neglected until circumstances again brought him to the front. In 
December, 1878, a long spell of rain, sleet and snow, with high 
winds, prevented his devotees from obtaining their winter’s supply 
of salmon. The bay was full of them and yet they durst not ven- 
ture out. One day on which the storm blew with greater fury 
than usual, a number of his devotees met in Joseph’s house were 
discussing the likelihood of the weather clearing up soon. One of 
them happening to see Yicsack laying outside madg this remark: 
“ How,” said he, “can we expect good weather, while Yicsack 
lays out here in the dirt; come, let us carry him out and set him on 
his ancient boulder, rub him well with fish oil and await the result. 
Consenting, all of them, they soon had him in thorough working 
order. That afternoon I remember well, and strange, yet true, 
the weather set in fine, and continued so for some time. Yicsack 
is still to the front, but has not been rubbed, that I am aware of, 
since 1880, owing to his devotees living, during most of the time, 
at another part of the country. Like the ancient Druids his dev- 
otees used to worship under the oaks. And like the ancient Jews 
and others they set up their idol ina grove. This is the first de- 
scription of these images, though I hope, as I have promised, soon 
to send others. 
Yours respectfully, 
James DEANS. 
Victoria, V. I., B. C. 
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The Museum. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS. 
EDITED BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 


COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. S. L. Frey, of Palatine Bridge, N. Y., who has a very 
large and valuable collection of relics and antiquities, has. found, 
associated with trinkets of European introduction, on an old Indian 
village site, some curious objects closely resembling in form and 
shape a boy’s marbles, but made of some vitreous substance lighter 
in weight than glass. They have no holes or eyes for suspension 
and are of a dark gray color. For what use were they intended? 
The same collector has also found, recently, fragments of Euro- 
pean clay pipes marked respectively S H, E B and R. 

Dr EF. R. Freeman, of Wapakoneta, Ohio, possesses a fine col- 
lection of Revolutionary and Indian relics, mainly gathered from 
Bemus Heights, N. Y., also a calumet which for merly belonged 
to chief R. ed Cloud, and some arrows which belonged to Spotted 
Tail, of Dakota, and many other Indian relics. 


In the collection of implements of the northwestern Incians, 
owned by the Rey. M. Eells, of Skokomish, Wash. Ter., are some 
interesting war clubs of stone, bone and copper, household uten- 
sils of horn, gambling bones, pipes, etc. 


Mr. F. R. Kendall, of Terre Haute, Ind., is the owner of a 
choice collection of aboriginal remains, such as ceremonial cres- 
cents, rare ornaments, go discoidal stones and about the same 
number of pipes, a large number of stone tubes, cones, ornamented 
shell carvings from Tenn., and 24 flint spades, the largest 22 inches 
long. 


The collection of Messrs. Philip and Alfred Sharpless, of West 
Chester, Pa., to which allusion was made in the March number of 
this magazine, contains 5,000 arrow and spear points, 100 axes, 10 
large steatite basins, 25 pestles, 10 “ banner-stones,” 20 hammers, 
Io stone pipes, 15 spades, about 10 gorgets, etc., not including bro- 
ken specimens. 


Mr. W. W. Adams, of Mapleton, N. Y., has procured, through 
recent excavations, a large number of catlinite beads, pendants and 
ornaments, many of them of curious and interesting forms. The 
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material, of course, was brought from the Minnesota quarry be- 
fore New York State was settled by the whites. 


Mr. C. W. McGinnis, of Frankfort, Ohio, possesses a valuable 
collection of mound relics. 


Amongst the pioneer collectors of the far West is Mr. J. Y. 
Collins, of Whatcom, Wash. Ter., who has gathered together an 
interesting series of local antiquities, consisting of chisels, pestles, 
mortars and one pipe. 


Mr. H. G. Hodge, of York, IIl., is the owner of a valuable col- 
lection of relics from the Wabash valley. Pieces of pottery, ar- 
row and spear points, and knives. 


Mr E. A. Barber, of Philadelphia, Pa., has just received from 
Peru a most interesting collection of textile fabrics from ancient 
Peruvian graves. One specimen, in particular, deserves special 
mention. It isa genuine guipfu, a bunch of knotted cords of 
various colors, used by the Incas for recording events, dates, etc. 
These objects are extremely rare in collections, especially in the 
United States. 


Ed. Museum: 

“Farry” Prpees.—When the writer was a boy of sixteen, about 
the year 1854, being fond of boating and swimming, he, from 
time to time, found on the banks of the River Severn, at Tewkes- 
bury (England), upwards of forty pipes of various shapes similar 
to the illustrations on p. 294, Vol. 1, Jewitt’s Ceramic Art of 
Great Britain( London, 1878). None had a stem of more than 
three inches; some were marked on the stem IOHN and others 
with monograms. All had a very small bowl. The river then, 
and for centuries before, had been the main channel tor traffic 
from Staffordshire to Bristol. Pipes.were probably dropped by 
boatmen and others frequenting the river. It has since been deep- 
ened by artificial means and the water level is now four feet 
higher. 

FrED RATHBONE. 

London, England. 





NOTES. 


At the January meeting of the Numismatic and Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, Dr. D. G. Brinton made some remarks on 
the recent theories of the original population of America. He 
first referred to the opinions of those who claim for the red race 
an autochthonous development on this continent, and maintained 
that any such opinions are in direct conflict with the whole system 
of organic-evolution, as none of the higher quadrumana either liv- 
ing or fossil have been found in America. Hence the American 
man was originally an immigrant from the old world. Four 
theories of his original arrival have been maintained: 1. By a 
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land passage from Africa by,way of.a now sunken Atlantis. 2. 
By a sea passage through the Polynesian Archipelago. 3. By a 
land passage from North-Eastern Asia. 4.-By a land passage 
from North-Western Europe. The first two of these the speaker 
rejected for various reasons. The last two he consideted , equally 
probable, aud indeed almost capable of demonstration. Immi- 
grants no doubt came in from both directions, and became amal- 
gamated to form a homogeneous race. The date of this early im- 
migration was anterior to the later phenomena of the Glacial 
Epoch, and possibly even. to its commencement. 

Mr. Frank H. Cushing, of Zuiii fame, has probably paid more 
attention to the details of aboriginal workmanship than any other 
archeologist in this country. His experiments in manufacturing 
imitations of stone implements by aboriginal methods have led to 
the discovery of certain characteristic marks which always : distin- 
guish genuine relics from spurious. This result was only obtained 
after a long and careful study of the materials used by the ancient 
workmen, the effects of the tools which had evidently been used, 
and a practical application of the primitive methods employed by 
the Indians of to-day. 


TWO STONE RELICS OF UNUSUAL FORM. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 

The writer has in his cabinet a rare shape of ceremonial weapon 
made of striped slate and finely polished. It is oblong in form, 
three and-one half inches wide at one end, and one and seven- 
eighths inches at the other. Its greatest thickness is in the center, 
where.a symmetrical perforation almost half ‘an inch in diameter 
has been worked through. What might ‘be called the cutting 
edges are slightly indented. The top and bottom sides are formed 
into an elongated oval. It was picked up from the surface, one 
and one half miles north of Hardin, Shelby Co., Ohio. <A similar 
implement with four notched sides, and about the same size is fig- 
ured by Mr. William H. Holmes on page 456, Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology 1881-82. 

The other implement “may be described as a_ flattish cylinder 
tapering slightly towards the ends which are truncated.” 1 quote 
because it exactly agrees with the description given by Mr.Holmes 
a similar‘relic on page 507, of the same Report. 

The object is five and one-half inches long. In one end has 
been bored 4 tapering hole 'five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
at most three and one quarter inches deep. It is made from a 
tough black, ‘fine grained stone, and it is partly polished. In my 
relic the groove is wanting. -It is singular that the object is also 
from Indiana, having been found on the surface, six miles west of 
Portland, Jay county: ‘I am inclined to think that it was used as 
a whistle to summon, or to imitate the voice of some animal in 
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hunting. The writer has:in his cabinet: a number more of rare 
objects which he will take pleasure in describing as time permits. 
A. F. Berwin, 
Allentown, Pa. 


INTERESTING RELIC. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

At Lucas’ Farmers’ Fair, which was held in Bowling Green, 
Warren Co., Ky., last week, a premium was offered for the great- 
est curiosity. It brought out any number of rusty swords, knives, 
flint lock muskets (used in the Revolutionary War), coins of the 
Roman Cesars, great grandmothers’ dresses and caps, etc. The 
premium was awarded to a bone about three inches in diameter. 
But this bone had imbedded in it a perfect flint arrow head, which 
evidently had been sent from some strong bow many, many years, 
if not centuries ago. It was thought by physicians to be the hip bone 
of a human being, which was penetrated by the arrow head in its 
concave surface, the point extending about.one and a quarter inches 
on each side of the bone. Some thought it a shoulder blade, but 
it looks more like the hip bone. <A strange thing about it is the 
appearance of its having healed around and covered the foreign 
substance with ossified matter, which is there now. If this is true, 
the wonderful subject must have carried this terrible missile in the 
bone for months. Now what healing art had these ancient peo- 
ple that they could save a wounded man under such circumstances, 
when all the boasted scientific knowledge of this century could 
not save the lamented Garfield when only a small bullet Had passed 
through a small portion of bone in his body ? 

This specimen was found in a cave near Bowling Green, from 
which a human skull, and other human bones have been brought 
by exploring parties. 

J. B. NALL. 

Louisville, Ky., Oct. 31. 





BRONZE PLATE OF CHARLEMAGNE FOUND 
NEAR ANN ARBOR. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: ‘ 

A few weeks ago a Hollander, living out of town about four 
miles, while digging a well near his house came upon an old, cast 
bronze or brass plate at a depth of about five feet. The plate from 
all appearances had been cast, it had evidently been buried many 
years for it has marks of great age. To describe the plate; it was 
about 14 inches in diameter, with the rim about 2% inches wide. 
The rim was raised about half an inch and has the hour glass with 
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torches at each side, the globe, the square, etc., all represented in it. 
In the center of the bronze was the head of Charlemagne in pro- 
file; the head turned toward the right. Encircling the head was 
the name “Charlemagn.” At the right of the head was his coat of 
arms with some lettering around it which was too indistinct to be 
read. 

There is no question but that the cast bronze is of an early date. 
The best theory as to how it came there is, I think, that it was the 
property of the Jesuit Missionaries who passed through this part 
of the country as early as 1650. They may have traded it or given 
it to the Indians. The place where the bronze cast was found 
was probably an old Indian grave, although no direct evidences 
of it were discovered. 

The plate is now in the possession of a citizen here who thinks 
it a great find and one worthy of consideration. 

F. C, CLARK. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


COINAGE, 


Ed. Museum: 


Thinking that perhaps a few facts stated very briefly, concern- 
ing the introduction of money or coins into the history of the 
world may be interesting, I have gathered a few such together 
in the hope that a desire may be stimulated in some of your readers 
to persue a subject further, which I can assure them from experienee 
will amply repay any time given to its study. 

From a very remote period of the world’s history coins or pieces 
of metal of various sizes and shapes have been used as a circulating 
means of inter-exchange between persons and communities. We 
find reference made in the Bible to transactions where purchases 
of land, corn and other commodities have been made for money; 
as for instance it is recorded that Abraham purchased of Ephron 
the field in which was the cave of Machpelah for “ 400 shekels of 
silver, current money with the merchant,” but note that Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver. And again the sons of Jacob 
went down into Egypt to buy corn with money in their sacks, and 
here again we find it was weighed, as when they returned from 
Egypt “every man’s money was found in the mouth of his sack, 
money in full weight.” 1 think we may infer from these instances 
that the money then in use was not coined money, that is, pieces of 
metal bearing an impress on them and of a fixed standard and 
weight; but that it was merely a certain quantity of metal weighed. 

Some have asserted that Tubal Cain who is mentioned in Gene- 
sis as “ an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron” was the 
first who coined money, but this is purely imaginary and not borne 
out by any fact. The shekel mentioned by Abraham was simply 
a weight in use in early times and not a coin, and the word Kesi- 
tah (Lamb) which is translated money in several places in the old 
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Testament does not refer to a piece of money, as some have sup- 
posed, that bore the figure of a lamb, but rather to a weight in sil- 
ver, probably of the value of alamb. From the painted sculptures 
found on the monuments at Thebes, we find that the Egyptians 
were acquainted with the use of gold and silver, and that the met- 
als were in common use as a circulating medium. Money as is 
shown on the sculptures was in the form of rings and passed cur- 
rent by weight and not by tale; public weighers were appointed 
among the Egyptians, whose business it was to see that the 


—_—— — 
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weights were just; and in illustration of what I have said respect- 
ing the word kesitah (lamb) you will observe by looking at this 
illustration, which is copied from the monuments of Thebes, that 
the weights in use were in the form of-oxen and sheep. 

Cattle were used by the Greeks as a medium of exchange before 
coins were introduced, and in a mountainous country such as 
Greece was, without roads or canals, modes of transit being ex- 
tremely difficult, cattle were well adapted forcurrency. Homer 
, does not mention coined money, which it is most probable he 
would have done if it in his days had been in existence, but alludes 
to a circulating medium then in use in Greece of a very much 
more primitive character. He says that an ox was exchanged for 
a brass bar three feet long, and that a woman who understood sever- 
al of the useful arts was considered as worth four oxen, (here we 
have an insight into the value of wonian in ancient Greece), and 
again in speaking of the relative value of armour, Homer says, 
Glaucus’ golden armour was worth one hundred oxen, while Dio- 
med’s brazen armour only nine. Hence on some of the earliest 
known specimens of coined money we have the representation of 
oxen and sheep stamped on the metal, and the Romans impressed 
many of their coins with the image of an ox or other animal. The 
term used by them pecus (cattle) is the origin of the latin word 
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pecunia (money) from which many of our modern monetary 
terms are derived. Metals are well adapted for a circulating: me- 
dium, as they are less perishable than, most materials, moreover 
they can be divided into any number of parts and be again united 
by fusion. Metals can be hammered and rolled into plates and 
moulded into any shape and occupying as they do less bulk, the 
other materials are easily transported from place to place, 

As I have before mentioned, in early times before metals were 
coined or fabricated into money, the metal was weighed ; one can 
easily imagine the great inconvenience and trouble attached to this 
mode of procedure, and then there was the uncertainty that the 
silver or other metal was pure, but if a well known authority, and 
who better than a governing body, were to stamp pieces of metal 
after satisfying themselves that the metal was of the right stand- 
ard of purity, and each piece of coin of a fixed weight, then the cir- 
culation of money would be much facilitated, as it would pass from 
hand to hand without doubt or suspicion, and thus we come to the 
origin of coins, such even as arein circulation at the present day. 

From what has been said, it will be easily understood that the 
coin so issued, of a fixed weight, should in some instances be called 
after the weight they denoted. For instance we have the early 
English penny in silver, weighing one pennyweight and so 240 
of these pennies weighing one pound of silver, hence the origin of 
the present name for twenty shillings in value; although owing 
to the great advance that has taken place in the price. of silver, a 
pound sterling no longer is equivalent toa pound weight (Troy) 
of silver, yet we retain the name in our (English) monetary trans- 
actions. 

CuaARLeEs E, Fewster, 
Member of the London, Vienna, Brussels and Stockholm Numis- 
matic Societies. 

London, G. B. 
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Editorial. 


PRIMARY DIVISIONS AND GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF MANKIND. 


Mr. James Dallas, Curator of the Albert Memioriadl. Museum, 
Exeter, England, has a paper in the Journal of the Anthropolog- 
ical Institute, on the Primary Divisions of the humatt rate which 
is worthy of notice. His division is three-fold, the same as the 
one which we have made in a previous number of this Magazine. 
The division which he makes is as follows: First, the Leucochoi, 
represented by the European ; Second, the Mesochroi represented 
by the Mongols and American Indians; Third, the Acthocroi rep- 
resented by the Negroes and Australians. 

We propose a few words on this division as related to the Ameri- 
can race. The question is whether the American races are all to be 
classed under the third division, and must be considered as one 
stock akin to the Mongolian. We shall consider the races in their 
reverse order, and take up the Aethocroi as first. Under this head 
Mr. Dallas places the following races; the Berbers, the Nubians, 
the Negroes or Africans, the Andamans, Fijis, Papuans, and 
the hills tribe of the Dekkan, the inhabitants of the Phillippian 
Islands and many of the Oceanic races. The charactéristics of these 
races are as follows. They are all dolichocephalic. The face is 
prognathjc; the eyes dark to black, the skin ‘yellow: brown to 
black, theshair black and woolly, to w avy and Presetting ‘a flat- 
tened "ellipse itt section and the nose is platgrrhine?”. The territory 
covered by the race is very wide but it is mainly ih the tropical re- 
gions. From South Africa to Egypt and front; Nubi*ta:*India, 
and the Islands of Oceanica and Australia to’ the, Sbvth, the éxten- 
sion is interrupted anly by the open ocean; but’ *hé Mediterra- 
nean, the Blatk’ Sea; the Caspian, the table fandthibet and the 
great chaih"of Ke Himalay as are the boundat les. ont the. north. 

In, th is theec istribution of the Mammals: ‘scents to point out 
the tate-thiat hete was a: permanent! zone. The CatarThihe mon- 
keys, the Aéopar ds, civets, ichmeumons, jackals,‘ Etc., abound in 
this region, » The typical ‘face of the region is one similar to that 
presented in'the cut with the bo a that the hair is generally 
woolly. 

II. The second division, viz. the Mesochroi, are typically known 
as Mongols. The true Mongol i is distinguished from the Negro 
by the gobular or brachycephalic form of the skull. There are, 
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however, exceptions to this, for the Eskimos and many of the 
North American Indians are dolichocephalic. 

The characteristics of this stock or race are that the face is eurig- 
nathic, the eyes dark to black, the skin yellow-brown to olive, 
the hair coarse, straight and black presenting a section with almost 
a complete circle and the nose mesorrhine. The distribution of this 





Fig. 1. 
and quotes M. Broca on the point. 


race-is from the Thibet range, 
northward through the whole 
of the central Plateau, extend- 
ing west as far as Hungary, east 
as far as the island of Japan; 
they occupy the coast from 
Siam to Kamschatka. The 
Malays differ from the Mon- 
gols but Mr. Dallas thinks 
they belong to the Mecochroi 
stock. There is considerable 
similarity between the Indians 
of America and the Mongols 
of Asia. Dr. Wilson thinks 
that to one ethnic centre may 
be traced the Fin, the Esqui- 
mau, the Chinese, the Euro- 
pean Turks, Magyar, and 
American Indians. Mr. Dallas 
thinks that the Basques belong- 
ed to the Mesochroic group, 
Professor Whitney says that 


there is no other dialect of the old world that so much resembled 
in structure the American language. In reference to the Zoologi- 








Fig. 3. 
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cal zone, the Meschroic group in the Old World is coterminous 
with the extinct rhinoceros and Mr. Dallas thinks that the distribu- 
tion to the New World was by the way of the oft-derided Atlantis. 
f The division extended from 
the Atlantic coast to the 
Caspian in the Old World, 
-and from the Atlantic 
coast westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and 
throughout South Ameri- 
ca,in the New World. 

The wolves and foxes 
are found north of the 
Ethochroic boundary and 
also occupy the whole of 
North America. It would 
almost seem as if in Amer- 
s ica the variation was so 
great that a distinct type 
had been reached and that 

ga third class was really 
= represented by them, 
= III, The Leucochroic 
group embraces the Cau- 
cassian race including the 
Anglo Saxon and Med- 

Fig. 4. iterranean families. The 
habitat of this-group entends from the Caucassian Range, Persia, 
Georgias, Circassia . Af- f 
ghanistan, Kashmir and 
Hindoostan, to Northern 
India, on the east. 

To the west, the same 
stock - overran western 
Asia, nearly the whole of 
Europe, and there is some 
evidence that they also 
once inhabited the great 
central Plateau of Asia, 
extending as far east as 
the Japanese islands. Some 
have ascribed the Ainos to 
this same stock. It is pos- 
sible that this Leucochroi 
race passed on to the east 
through Kamschatka. and 
became scattered among 3 
the Mesochroi’ race in 
America, in this way ac- * 
counting for the diversity 
of type on this continent. Fig. s. 
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The inquiry which, we put, forth in this. connection is whether 
the geographical boundaries of these different groups of the hu- 
man race are such as Mr. Dallas and other Ethnologists have fixed 
upon. It would sometime seem as if tHe three fold division ex- 
tended further than the limits of the Asiatic, European, and Afri- 
can continents and could be traced not only,in Polynesia and the 
islands of the Pacific but could be also recognized onthe American 
continent. 


We present here a series of cuts which represent ‘the different 
casts of countenance or typical features. Butthey are faces which 
are found i in régions beyond or outside the boundaries which have 
been fixed upon as limiting the spe- 
cific groups. In the first. series 
of faces (Figs. 1,2 and 3) we find 
the char acteristics odes belong to 
the Leucohroi or white race and yet 
they are faces which are commonly 
seen in the interior of the American 
continent. In the second series ( Figs. 
and 5) we find characteristics of 
the Aethochroi, but they are faces 
which belong to diverse and remote 
regions, one of them being the face 
of a Zulu chief and the other a 
Negro. 

In the third series (Figs. 6 and 7) 
we have the characteristics of the 
Mesochroic group. These faces re- 
semble those of the North American Indians and yet they really 
are found among the mountains of Thibet, far remote from the 
habitat of the Indians. The question is whether why such a 

ee diversity among the countenances which 
are found on the American continent, and 
such resemblances to those found on the 
three other continents, Europe, Asia and 
Africa? Are the lines of migration to 
be traced across the oceans and the bounda- 
ries of all three groups extended into this 
4far off region. The Mongolian face is fre- 
See quently seen among the North American 
Indians but the Caucassian features may 
also be'seen and there are not a few faces 
which even resemble the Negro. If 
we take into the account the’ faces’ and 
ss .carved portraits which are seen upon the 
Fig. 7. “Idols in’ America, we should conclude 
that not one but all, fhteg .of the groups are here represented. 
So unlike are thesé faces as’they are transmitted to us by the art 
of the natives. We throw out the inquiry whether the American 
races are not to be studied with this point in mind’ and whether 





Fg. 6. 
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there are not evidences that the three distinct groups are represent- 
ed on this continent. The typical face of the Aethocroic group is 
found both upon the southern points of the African and the Amer- 
ican among the Zulus and Patagonians. The typical face of 
the Mesochroic group may be found in the temperate zones, among 
the Aborigines of America, and among the native inhabitants of 
the Thibet mountains. The typical race of the Leucohroic group 
may be seen in the inhabitants of Europe, among the Caucassian 
mountains of Asia and on the plateaus of America. All of them 
having traits and characteristics of the different groups though sep- 
arated very far from one another. Our conclusion is that climate 
has much to do with faces and race affinities are uncertain. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


AUTHORITIES ON THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN AND AROUND INDIA.—Per- 
sons who desire to explore a field somewhat remote from the beaten tracks of 
scholars are often seriously perplexed at the outset of their inquiries to know 
what authorities can be consulted, and which are most worthy of confidence. 
This is true in a special degree when one seeks to study the uncivilized hill- 
tribes of India and its borders. Information concerning the languages, religions, 
and sociul customs of these secluded peoples has been collected mainly by 
missionaries and officers of the Britisn Civil Service; and is widely scattered 
in journal of learned societies, records of government, and a variety of oth- 
cr publications. In not a few cases the statements of early observers are out 
of print, and no longer accessible to the general public in their original form; 
though their substance may usually be found in the works of later writers. 


The following list of authorities, though not pretending to be exhaustive, 
probably contains all that are important and are still procurable. 

GENERAL WorkKs.—The subject has never yet been treated as a whole with 
the throughness that it deserves and that is now possible, the survey of individ- 
ual explorers having becn usually limited to small sections of the field; but 
there are a few works whose range is wide enough to entitle them to a place 
under this head. First in point of excellence stands Col. Dalton’s Ethnology 
of Bengal, pp. 327, Calcutta, 1872, a work of the highest authority but ex- 
pensive. The wide extent of the Presidency of Bengal brings the greater part 
of the aboriginal population under survey. The series of full page photo- 

raphs of typical specimens of the tribes is a valuable feature. Rowney’s 
Wild Tribes of India, pp. XV, 224, London, 1882, covers the field, but in the 
style of a popularsketch. The subject is briefly treated in Lassen’s Indische 
Alterthumskunde, Band I. The outline found under the title ‘‘India” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and in Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India is relia- 
ble, but too general to affor] much satisfaction. For the languages of the 
aboriginal tribes Cust’s Modern Languages of the Hast Indies, pp. 198, Lond., 
1878, will be found helpful, but only as laying out the field and indicating its 
principal divisions. One who expects more than a sketch will be disappointed. 
An excellent paper On the non-Aryan Languages of India, by E. L. Brandreth 
and having the same general character as the preceding, is found in the Jour. 
R, A.8., Vol, X, Part I. Campbell’s Specimens of the Languages of India 
and Hunter’s Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia 
are useful in the hands of an experienced scholar, but need revision before 
they can be recommended to a novice. Works of more limited range will be 
named under the five following heads. 


TRIBES OF THE NORTHERN BorDER.—The best, and almost the only, au- 
thority on the tribes in and around Nepal is B. H. Hodgson, whose scholarly 
researches are summed up in his Languages, Literature, and Religion of Ne- 

land Tibit,“Lond. 1874, and Essays Relating to Indian Subjects, 2 vols. 

ond. 1880. Dr. Hooker in his Himalayan Journals has contributed to our 

. knowledge of the Lepchas and neighboring tribes. Dr. Hunter repeats these 
descriptions in the tenth volume of his Statistical Account of Bengal. To Col. 
Mainwaring we are indebted for a grammar of Lepcha, Calcutta, 1876, and to 
Prof. Schott of Berlin for a monograph on the same. Mr. John Beames has 
written on the language of the Magar tribe of Nepal, Jour. R. A. 8. Vol. 
IV., and Capt. Forbes has compared the dialects of the Chepang and Kusun- 
dah tribes of Nepal with those of the hill tribes of Aracan, do. Vol. IX. 
Part II. The Gospels of Matthew and John have been translated into Lepcha. 


TRIBES OF NORTHEASTERN InD1A.—The political zelations of Government 
with the tribes extending from Bhutan around the circuit of Assam to British 
Burma = be best studied in Mackenzie’s North-east Frontier of Bengal, Cal- 

. The tribes along the northern border of Assam are still quite_ in- 
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accessible, and Col.. Dalton has summed up‘about all tliat is known’ regarding 
them, The tribes settled in the valley of the Brahmaputra and: on the’ south- 
ern border of the proyince have been more closely: observed. An ¢arly, but're- 
fiable, authority is Robinson, Assam,Caleutta, 1841.. Later works of 2 collee- 
tive character are: Statistical Account of Assam, by Dr. ‘Hunter, 2 vols. Lond., 
1879; Voelkerstaemme am Biahmaputra, by. A. Bastian, Berlin, 1888; 7ribes 
dwelling between the Brahmaputra and Ningthi Rivers, by G.. H. Damant, Jour. 
R. A. 8. Vol. XII, Part 11. ; Our North-east Frontier, by Col. Raban: Selec- 
tions from Calcutta Rev. No. 36; Hill- Tribes of the Northern Fronticr of Assam, 
by C. H. Hesselmeyer, Jour, B. A. 8... Vol. 87 Part 2.i No. 4... Books and: pa- 
pers of more restricted range are; Specimen of the Zung: Dialect of a Tribe 
of Nagas, by Rev E. W. Clark, Jour R. A. 8. Vol. XI. Part II., and the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John and the Life of Joseph in, Ao Naga, by. the same; : The 
Nagas and Neighboring Tribes, by 8. i. Peele, Jour. Anthrop. lnst., Vol- III, 
and Platform Dwellings in Assam. by the same, do, Vol. XI; Wild Tribes of the 
Naga Hills, by Col. Woodthorpe,do. Vol..X1; Rude Stone Monuments of: the 
Khasi Hills, by Col. Godwin Austen, do. Vols..I, and V.;-Stone Monuments of 
the Khasi Hills, by, C, B, Clarke, do. Vol. III; Language and Ethnology of the 
Khasis, by Th. Oldham, being an appendix to his Geology of the Khasi’ Hills, 
Calcutta, 1854; Grammatk und Woerterbuch der Kassi-Sprache, by H. GC.’ von 
der Gabelentz, pp. 65, 1859; Grammar and Vocabulary of the Khasi Languuge, 
by Rev. W. Pryse, pp. 192, Calcutta, 1855;, La Langue Khasia, by A: Hovela- 
que, pp. 41, Paris, 1880; Anglo-Khasi Dictionary, by Rev. H. RKoberis, pp. 318, 
Calcutta, 1878; 7’he New Testament in Khasia, Lond., 1871; Inhabitants of the 
Garrow Hills, by John Eliot, Asiatic: Researches. Vol.. I1I.; Garo Hill- Tribes, 
by Col. Godwin-Austen, Jour, Anthrop. Inst., Vol. IIl.; Garo Grammar, by 
T. J. Keith, pp. 75, Sibsagot*1874; 7’he Gospels and the Epistles to Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Philapians in Garo, 1882-4; Outline.Grammar of Kachari, by 
Rev. 8. Endle, pp.. XX AI, 99, Shillong, 1884.. See..also” annual Administra- 
tion Reports, published by Government; Naga Hills, 1875-9; Khasi and Jauin- 
tia Hills, 1876-9; Garo Hills, 1875-9, 


TRIBES OF THE EasTERN BorDeErR.—Authorities are not so numerous in 
this as im the last section. Fiist to be named is Wild-Races of South-Eastern 
India, by Col. L. H.. Lewin, pp. 352, Lond. ,; 1870; the substance ot this is re- 
peated in the sams writer's Fly on the Wheel, Lond., 1885. Dr, Hunter’s de- 
scription of these tribes in his Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. V1., is drawn 
largely from this source. Other writers are:' Capt. Forbes, Langzages of 
Further India, pp. 192, Lond., 1881; Col. Spearman, British Burma Gazetteer, 
vol. I, pp, 141-193, Rangoon, 1880; Col. Wood:horpe, 7'he Lushai Expedition of 
1871-2, pp. 339, Lond., 1873; Major McCullock, Valley of Munnipore and 
the Hill Tribes, pp. 75, XLI. Calcutta, 1859; Major G. E. Fryer, Khyeng Peo- 
ple of the Sandoway District, pp. 44. Cal., 1875: Dr. A. Campbell, On the 
Lushais, Jour. Anthrop. Inst., vol: LIT; R. F. St. John, Hil Tribes of North 
Aracan, do. vol. Il; Notes on the Languages and Dialects spoken in British 
Burma, pp. 20, Rangoon, 1884, collected by: various observers. 


TRIBES OF CENTRAL INDIA.—We are now in a better-known region. The 
chief authorities'are: Rev, M. A. Sherring, Hindo Tribes and Castes, 3 vols.— 
mostly in the 2d and 3d vols:; Dr. W. W. Hunter, Orissa, 2 vols., Lond,, 1872, 
Annals of Rural Bengal, Lond., 1872—works in which rhetorical .embellish- 
ment sometimes impairs strict historical veracity—, Statistical Account of Ben- 
gal, vols. X1V, XVI, XVII; Sir John Malcom, Central Jndia, 2 vols.,.Lond., 
1832; Charles Grant, Central Provinces Gazetteer, pp. 582, Nagpur, 1870; deport 
of Ethnological Committee of Central Provinces, pp. 151, Nagpur, 1868; Rev. 8. 
Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, pp. XXIV, 214, Nagpur, 1866 
—very valuable, but oa) Capt. J. Forsyth, Highlands of Central 
India, Lond., 1872—a work mostly on other subjects; Col. Kincaid, Bheel 
Tribes of the Vindhyan Range, Jour, Anthrop. Inst., vol. 9;. Zhe Kols, Select, 
from Cal. Rev. No. 47; A. Nottrott Grammatik der, Kolh-Sprache, pp. 104, 
Guetersloh, 1882; The Four Gospels in Mundari-Kolh; Rev. L...O. Skrefsrud, 
Santhalt Grammar, pp. 370, Benares, 1873; Portione of the Scriptures. in San- 
thali; Rev. A, Campbell, 7’he Santhals, Ind. Evangel. Review, No. 25,. and 
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Santhal Kherwarism, do. Nos, 29 and 81: Rev. John Dawson, List of ‘Gonds 
Words and Phrases, Jour. A. 8. Bengal, vol. XX XIX, Part I. Nos. 2 and 8; 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark in Gondi; Capt. Forbes, Connectinn of Mons of 
Pegu with Kols of Central India, Jour. R. A. 8., Vol. X. Part IL; Rev. A. 
Norton, Grammatical Note and Vocabulary of Kor-Ku, do. vol. XVI., Part IT; 
see also papers on the Gondsin the Indian Antiquary, Parts II, 1V, XI, LXX; 
Rev. R. Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Lond., 
1875.: Rev. John Cain, 7'he Koi, a Southern tribe of the Gond, Jour. R. A, 8., 
vol. XIII, Part IIT; 7’he Kolis, see Ind. Ant., Parts X, XXXIIi, LXX, CIV; 
The Kur, see do. Parts II, 1V. XI; R. B. Swinton, Rajmahali Words, do, Part 
LXXIV; sce also papers on the Santals, in do. Parts XLVIII, LXXXYVI, 
XCV, on the Bharias, do. Part V, on the Bhondas of Jaipur, do., Part XX. 


Trises oF SouTHERN INDIA.—The most helpful books and papers are: 
W. E. Marshall, A Phrenologist Amongst the Todas, pp. 271, Lond., 1878: F. 
Metz, Z'ribes of thé Neilgherry Hills, pp. 154, Mangalore, 1864; Caldwell, Comp. 
Gram. of Dravid Langs; Rev, 8. Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, pp. 434, 
Lond., 1833; J. Shortt, Jill Ranges of Southern India, Part lil; Th. Jelling- 
haus, T'raditions and Usages of lhe Munda-Koths, Zeit. fuer Ethnologie, Vols. 
IlLand lV. Part V; J.-P. Frye, Uriya and Kondh Population of Orissa, Jour. 
R. A. 8. Old Series, vol. XVII. Part I.; for most complete account of the 
Khonds, especially relating to the suppression of human sacrifice, consult Gen. 
J. Campbell, Service amongst the Wild Tribes of Khondistan, pp. 820, l.ond., 
1864, aud Maj. S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in Endia, pp. 400, 
Lond,, 1855. The Jatter’s account of the religion of the Khonds is to be: tak- 
en with extreme caution. Briefer notices may be found in Jour. Anthrop. 
Inst, vol. 4, and in the Ind. Antiquary, Parts X, XIII, LXX. 


TriBEs oF ADJACENT IsLANDs.—By far the most complete description of 
the wild tribe of Ceylon is in Prof. Virchow’s, Die Weddas von Ceylon, pp. 
153, Berlin, 1881. See also The Veddas, by William Goonetilleke, editor of 
the Orientalist, Ceylon, vol. I. Part II., and The Weddas, by B. F. Harts- 
horne, Ind, Ant. Part XCIX. The tribes of the Andamans haye been described 
Ws G. E. Dobson, The Andamans and Andamanese, Jour. Anthrop. « Inst., 

ol. 4; E. H. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, do. Vol. 
12, Nos. 1-8 and vol. 14. No. %.—the best papers yet written—; Prof. Flow- 
er, Osteology of the Andamanese, do. Vol. 14. No. 2; M.V. Portman, The Anda- 
man Islands and Andamanese, Jour. R. A. 8. Vol. XIII. Part IV. The pop. 
ulation of the Maldives has been very fully treated by H. A. P. Bell in 7 
Maldive Islands, pp. 188, Colombo, 1888, 
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LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8, GATSCHET, WASIIINGTON. 


BLACKFOOT TRIBE AND LANGUAGE.—A committee has been appointed in 
Canada for the purpose of investigating and publishing reports on the phys- 
ical character, languages and condition of the northwestern tribes. As a 
member. of this committee, Mr. Horatio Hale has made a report upon the 
Blackfoot tribe, and an abstract of it was printed in the Proceedings of the 
British Assoc. for the Adv. of Science, Aberdeen meeting, Sept. 1885, (12 
pages). The sun dance with its revolting features of self-torture still has 
its fanatic adherents among the Blackfeet aud generally among the tribes along 
the west side of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Hale’s report is largely based upon 
the reports of local investigators, as the excellent Father Lacombe, who sent 
in a sketch upon the pagan deities of the tribe with other information of the 
most varied description. Blackfoot contains many vocables which are not oc- 
curring in the eastern Algonkin dialects, although its affinity with that stock 
cannot be doubted. These «differences and coincidences ure shown in tabulated 
form as regards numerals, pronouns and substantives. Mr. Hale favors the 
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idea that these words differing from eastern dialects may come from some lan- 
guage of another stock, and that its possessors were perhaps displaced or con- 
quered by the Blackfeet and their ry on absorbed by them. Before we 
take to such a hypothesis, we have to know and examine that language more 
closely. These strange terms may be purely Algonkin; the western dialects, 
as Cheyenne, Arapaho and Blackfoot, may contain words which are none. the 
less Algonkin. although the corresponding forms may have been wholly ob- 
literated in the Northeastern and Southeastern representatives of the stock. 


KwakiuTL LanecuaGce.—An interesting little publication 1s the translation 
of the Gospel of St. John into the Qagtitl language of British Columbia, print- 
ed for the British and Foreign Bible Society, London, 1884, 16mo., 101 pages. 
The anonymous author of it, Rev. Alfred J. Hall, does not indicate which 
dialect of the extensive Kwakiutl family he introduces; dialects of it are spok- 
en upon the northeastern shore of Vancouver Island and on the mainland as far 
north as the Kitimat River in 54 Lat. It seemsto us that Hall uses the sign of 
length (or macron) too often, and that he should not employ it to show the ac- 
centuation of the words. The passage of St. John, IV, 7, 8, reads as follows: 
Gaki da zidak gayOtl lak Samuria tst ldka wap:lt Jesus ntk yik, ndki masla 
sun. Kat disciples 4 stks la 1 laka gfqila kilhwak himatimasi. 

Dr. Franz Boas has inserted a brief grammatical sketch of the cognate Bil- 
hoola dialect in ‘‘Science” of New York, March 5, 1886. 


Timvucva oF Fiortma.—During the session of the Congres des Americanistes 
held at Madrid, Spain, in 1881, Mr. Charles leclerc discovered the long lost 
grammar of the ancient language of the Floridian Peninsula, composed by 
the Franciscan missionary, Fr. Pareja. The volume consisted of 80 leaves 
Cs pages) printed, and of 75 leaves of manuscript in the handwriting of the 

adre himself; with some additions by a later author. The title in the printed 
portion shows that the printing had been done or begun in Mexico in 1614 and 
that previous to this, another edition had been issued (compuesto 'y de nuevo 
sacado a luz), of which no other trace is left to us. The lucky finder brought 
the small-sized volume to Paris and had it — and prepared for the press. 
Messrs. Lucien Adam and Julien Vinson undertook the task of editing this 
precious relic of Floridian antiquity; just now it has left the press of Maison- 
neuve & Co., Paris, under the title: ‘‘Arte dela Lengua Timvgrana compuesto 
en 1614 por el P. Francisco Pareja, etc.,” Paris, 1885, 8 vo, XX XI and 182 pages. 
The preface by Prof. J. Vinson contains within the limits of 81 pages, some of 
the most necessary ethnographic notices upon the tribes speaking Timucua, 
although a great deal more historic matter has been ascertained concerning 
those southern populations. Three texts are added to the preface. The gram- 
mar itself is an extraordinary jumble of rules, exceptions, paradigms, .exam- 
ples thrown out pell-mell in the greatest disorder; not the editors, but the 
author Pareja himself, is to be held accountable for this disorder, and it will 
require heroic efforts from future linguists to disentangle the present chaos 
and unite into one organic body, with the help of the existing texts of the lan- 
guage, these disjecta membra. The enormous complexity of that language was 
evidently too much for the venerable Padre ‘‘to see through it.” 


Aztec LanauacE.—Mr. Antonio Pefiafiel, Director of the department for 
statistics in Mexico, has a few months ago issued as a government publica- 
tion, the ‘‘Arte Mexicana” of the Jesuit father Antonio del Rincon, first pub- 
lished in Mexico, 1595, and dedicated by the author to the bishop of Tlaxcal- 
lan. This republication forms a handsome quarto of 94 pages; the preface 
bears date; ‘‘August 1885.” This grammar is of special value, not only be- 
cause it exhibits the forms of the Nahuatl in its earlier stage, as spoken soon 
after the conquest; but also an account of the Indian parentage of the author, 
born at Texcuco and the descendant of the ancient rulers of that pueblo. The 
dialect-of Texcuco was considered once to be the most elegant and refined of 
the Nahuatl family, according to a notice found in a Mexican historian of 
that epoch. A prolonged study of his native language — ten years en- 
abled our Padre to lay down in writing its rules as embodied in his Grammar. 
A short vocabulary is appended to the ‘‘Arte,” in which he frequently differ 
from Molina, the standard lexicographer, in phonetics as well as in definitions: 
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hereby the value of del Rincon’s vocabulary is materially increased, for these 
variants will lead the more critical students to a deeper study of the language. 
Mr. Peiiafiel places the woik edited by bim for the importance of its Contents 
upon the same scientitic level as the Aztec grammar of A.dé Olmos (1547) and 
that of H. Carochi (1645). § Mr. Pefiafiel has also republished the old gram- 
mar of the Zuraska language by Basalenque. 


Mexico —In the Chuchona language of southern Mexico, of which the 
Tlapanec is a dialect, we have an old catechism by Father: Roldan; a new 
edition of it is now being prepared by Mr. Hyacinthe de Charencey. 


CoLumBIAN Stares.—Manuel Uribe Angel has publish ed in Paris, 1885, a 
volume entitled: Geografia general y compendio historico del Estado de Antio- 
quia en Columbia, with 783 pages of text, two maps and 384 plates, .. Ethno- 
graphic notes will b¢ found on pp. 505-524 and three vocabularies of the dialects 
called Catio-Citataé spoken in that state. pp. 525-547. In the plates are figured 
many objects manufactured of gold, stone and other materials. 


Kidee@apa is a language belonging to the Columbian states also; it is with 
several cognate dialects, spoken upon the northeastern vorder of the United 
States of Columbia, in the state of Magdalena, near the’ precipitous heights of 
the Sierra de Santa Marta. Its existence was scarcely known outside of, its 
neighborhood, before Mr. Rafael Celedon, professor in Santa Marta. published 
a grammar and texts of it, which have just appeared at Maisonneuve & Co., 
Paris, under the title: Grammatica de la lengua Kéggaba con vocabularios y 
catecismos, por el presbitero R. Celedén, Paris, 1886, 8 vo., 34 and 127 yages. 
Valuable additions to the volume are the ethnographic and geographic intro- 
duction, worded in a fluent and attractive style, and the vocabularies of the 
cognate and vicinal dialects of Guamaka, Chimila and Bintukua, all of the 
Carib or Galibi family and related to Goajira, ‘a language spoken further on to 
the northeast. About 1200 vocables are making up this Kéggaba-Spanish vo- 
cabulary, 


PotyNesta,—The dialect of the Pelew Islands, of whick materials and docu- 
ments were lately obtained and collected by Mr. Semper, will soon be published 
in Germany by Dr. Med. Uhle. §From.the manuscripts of F. A. von Roep- 
storff; a British officer of Danish parentage, Prof. G. von der -Gabelentz has 
published a vocabulary from the Niczbarese Islands, which language prooves 
to belong to the Malay-Polynesian family. 


Law CoDE oF THE KRETAN GortyNA.—This is the title of an article of 26 
pages contained in the ‘‘ American Journal of Archeology,” 1885, p. 324-350 
by Augustus C, Merriam, of which the sequel is expected in next number. 
It gives the. text of the celebrated Saauaiiedl stones, found in July, 1884, by 
Dr. Halbherr on the site of the ancient Gortyna, which in antiquity passed for 
being one of the earliest Dorian settlements of Krete and rivaled Lyttos in the- 
fidelity with which it clung to the institutions of its early days. The inscrip- 
tions contain paragraphs on the ownership of.slaves, on rape and assault, on 
adultery, divorce, widows’ rights, division of , property. among. children, 
heirs at law and partition of property. If we accept the commen Greek be- 
lief, that the first code of laws reduced to writing among the Krétans was 
that of Zaleukos, 660 B. C., we have an upward Fimit for the inscriptions, 
which are worded in the most archaic style of ancient Doric. The alphabet is 
oldest known to us among the Grecks, all letters being of Pheenician origin ex- 
cept Y. In.the extremely difficult interpretation of tbe text the commentators. 
have already made considerable progress, , 


Tue Princrrce of ANALOGY, well known as one of the most powerful agen- 
cies of linguistic decay, has been exceedingly prolific in forming what is 
called irregularity in language; but in many instances it has also given uni- 
formity to certain morphologic forms, which in the later stages of the develop- 
ment of a language frequently appear as regular forms. A thorough study of 
the effects of analogy in a language is possible only where dialects exist and 
where the language is known to us through its ancient and historic phases. In 
his ‘‘ Etude,” Victor Henry, professor of philology in Douai, France, discus- 
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es analogy, as observed in the classic, medieval and modern’ Greek: (though 
chiefly in the classic) in three chapters: a, Analogy in thematic formations; 
+, in nominal,and pronominal inflection:.c, in'the inflection of the verb: Henry, 
who has dedicated his work to Prof. Michel Bréal, evinces uncommon’ famil- 
iarity with the most approved methods of linguistic inquiry, and ia gathering 
the results gained by the German. schools: he seems to favor the so-called 
Neogrammatists more than their staid predecessors with their solid’ erudition. 
The instances of analogy are exceedingly numerous and many of them striking- 
ly persuasive. In discussing the problem, which belongs to another granimatic 
order: why the Greek augment.is found in the indicative mode only, the author 
adopts the solution proposed by Wackernagel and Sehmudt, that rts disappear- 
ance is due to the shifting of the word-accent- or empliasis from the initial to 
the next or one of the subsequent syllables, one of these becoming more impor- 
tant for the contents of the sentence than a temporal prefix. The’ full title of 
Prof. Henry’s highly instructive volume is: Dr. Victor Henry’s- Etude sur 
lanalogie en génZral et sur les formations analogiques de la langue grecque; 
Paris, Maisonneuve & Co., 8 vo. .Vi and 441 pages. To the students of Amer- 
ican languages Henry is favorably known as :an investigator of hyperborean 
languages,.especially of the Ale-utian and also as the author of a study upon 
the Quichhua. +t 


Tt TRANSLATION OF THE MAwA-BHARATA, published for almost gratuitous 
circulation ‘by an East India Society, the Datavya Bharat Karyalaya, has now 
reached its twentieth number, each number holding about 72 pages in octavo. 
The motive genius of the undertaking is Protap Chandra Roy, whose wonder- 
ful enthusiasm in translating that epic poem of the third century before Christ 
from Sanscrit into English prose is not deterred by the enormous extent of the 
original. The [liad and Odyssey contain together about 30,000 verses, but the 
Maha-Bhirata consists of 220,000 lines spread over eighteen Parvas or divis- 
ions; and in addition to that there is a supplement, called the Harivansa, of 
16,374 slokas or distichs (couplets), more in fact than the two great Homeric 
poems put together. When this prodigious amount of translation is finished, 

r. Protap intends to publish in the same manner the Ramiyana. 





‘ ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET: 


Petrorr’s ALASKA.—A summary of all that is important to know about 
Alaska, a country whose area equals three times, that of France, is con- 
tained in tbe recent government publication of the Census Office: Report on 
the Population, Industries and Resources of Alaska; Washington, 1884. Quar- 
to. 189 pages. The author, [van Petroff, special Agent of the Census Bureau 
in these remote parts of our territory, has passed many years of his eventful 
life in investigating the coasts as well as the unkuown interior of the cones 
settled, but interesting country. ; Although Petroff is a foreigner and descend- 
ant of an Imeretian family of the Caucasus, he writes English with great ease 
and fluency. The volume is richly illustrated with maps and colore? - pictures 
representing landscapes and groups of.Indians from his own pencil. In ‘the 
first chapter the progress of the number of. population is traced from the earli- 
est Russian censuses or estimates.(1818 and 1819) to the census of 1880, which 
gives a total of 33,426. This total is made. up of 430 whites, 1,756 ‘‘creoles”, 
“ 17,617 Eskimos, 3.145 Ale-uts, 3.927 Athabaskans,. 6,763 Tlinkits and 788 
Haidas on Prince Wales Island, commonly called Kaigani. The estimates of 
Major General Halleck and .of Rev. Vincent Collyer of 1868 are shown to ‘be 
entirely erroneous (pp. 40-41). . Special attention is paid to the resvurces 
furnishing raw, matcrial for industries and commerce, as the seals, fisheries, 
timber, minerals, agriculture. Follows a. typographic sketch of the country 
(cartography, volcanic regions, eruptions), a treatise upon what is‘ known on 
its history and the progress of, discovery; and the concluding section treats of 
the Eskimo, Ale-uts, Athabaskans (or Tinn<) and.the Tlimkit as to their’ eth- 
nologic characteristics: origin, numbers, government, religion and beliefs, 
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manners and customs, division of time, ete. By studying carefully the writ- 
ings of his predecessors on Alaska and combining their results; when ac- 
ceptable, with those of his own researches, Petroff has produced a report which 
deserves to be placed among the standard works upon that distant country. 
From the time of its acquisition (1867) until now, Alaska bas repaid on/y in 
revenues to the government nearly two-thirds of the purehase-money of seven 
millions of dollars, and the profits of commerce and industries haye been, of 
course, immensely in excess of that amount. 


Srouy’s G@uATEMALA.—The interior of Guatemala and its people are not so 
well known to the outside world as they deserve to be for their quaintness. 
The people are so curious, naive and ‘‘natural,” that we often have to put the 
question, ‘‘to which degree has civilization succeeded in expelling barbarism, 
and how far has barbarism encroached upon culture?” A Swiss physician, 
Dr. Otto Stoll)/has sojourned in that country, especially in the western districts, 
from 1878-1983 and in his recent German book: ‘Guatemala, Reisen und 
Schilderungen” Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1886, 8vo. pp. 512 with tables, 
maps and many illustrations, tells us in graphic language all that he saw and 
heard. The late President Barrios and his deleterious influence upon the state 
is sketched at length and in an unmistakable spirit of indignation, and the reader 
becomes thoroughly posted up upon Guatemaltec history up to the ‘most re- 
mote periods. Special attention is paid to the European element of immigra- 
tion, among which the Italians, called there ‘‘Tyrolese,” seem to be conspicuous 
ard well-abused: to the foods and drinks, to the communal government, to the 
mineral riches, to the culture of cotton and indigo,to the schools and hospitals, 
etc. Many chapters deal with the Indians, their condition, government, lan- 
guages, sorcerers and it was mainly to study this element of the population, 
that Stoll expatriated himself for the lapse of five years. The result of these 
studies he published in another important book: ‘*Zur Ethnographie der Re- 
_publik Guatemala”, Ziirich 1884. 8vo. pp. 180; it forms a true cyclopedia of the 
ethnography and linguistics of the Guatemala Indians. 


Tuscarnora.—The indefatigable investigator of local Pennsylvania and New 
York state history, Mr. A. L Guss, in Washington, has just communicated 
the advance sheets of one of his articles to be inserted in a forthcoming histor. 
ical description of Juniata and other counties of Pennsylvania, The title 1s as 
follows: Early view of the Pennsylvania interior—The Juniata and the T'usca- 
rora Indians—Explorations of the Indian traders. (pp. 27, large 8 vo.) The ar- 
ticle 1s based entirely on documentary evidenee and gives proof of diligent re- 
search. The Tuscarora Indians, he states, did not after their defeat in North 
Carolina come north at once to join the Five Nations; they «ame in detached 
fragments for at least fifty-five years, and a part of them, who were sojourning 
+ ron years in the Juniata valley, ure historically known to us as Juniata 

ndians. 
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‘ NOTES ON CLASSIC ARCH ZOOLOGY. 


PoTTerRY FrRoM Navucratis. A selection of pottery from Naucratis has been 
‘sent by Mr. Petrie to the British Museum, It includes fragments of vases, 
‘ranging’ through -at least 3800 years, forming a most valuable commen- 
tary on the vases of Rhodes, especially Camirus, and the early art of Ionia. 
On the oldest, the design is painted on a pete yellow ground, like those found 


by Mr. Wood in the earliest stratum at Ephesus under the temple of Diana. 
The specimens with figures and animals in crimson and other colors on a pale 
ground are very similar to early vases from Camirus and Ialysus, animals and 
lotus-patterns predominating in the subjects, with occasionally the human fig- 
ure. An interesting find.in connection with these is a large fragment of the 
shell calletl 7ridachna squamosa, on which are incised patterns of un Asiatic 
origin. This shell is: not found in the Mediterranean, but belongs'to the Red 
Sea and Indian Ocean. Specimens similarly ornamented have been found in 
Assyria, Palestine and Etruria, The discovery at Naucratis adds one more 
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link to the chain, and the conclusion is natural that they are all importations 
of the Pheenicians by trade routes of the Red Sea, and thence carried west- 
ward as early as 600 B. C. at ieast. 

Next in order of interest are figures in limestone, alabaster, and terra cotta, 
some recalling Rhodes or Cyprus, others purely Greek, others Greeco-Egyptian, 
again forming an intermediate style such as that already recognized in the 
vases from Camirus, but in this case distinctly under Egyptian influence. 
These discoveries clearly point to commercial relations at a very early age with 
Miletus and other cities on the west coast of Asin Minor and neighboring 
islands. completely confirming the accounts of Herodotus and other ancient 
authors, of the establishment of Naucratis under the Suite kings as an empor- 
ium and a center of Hellenic trade. 

One of the most notable discoveries of this period of great activity in hunt- 
ing out and disinterriag inscriptions, is that made by Drs. Halbherr and Fab- 
ricius last summer, on the site of the ancient city of Gortyna, in Crete. It 
consists of twelve tables of laws, inscribed on the inner wall of an edifice of 
archaic construction. It is written directly upon the stones of the wall, which 
are fitted closely to-gether witheut cement, each table consisting of 53, 54, or 
58 lines, written in boustrophedon style, (right to left, left to right, in succes- 
sion, ) and exhibits an early form of the alphabet before the introduction of 
ph, ch, ela and omega. It probably belongs to a period as early as Solon, and 
perhaps to the latter half of the seventh century, B.C. All antiquity looked 
to Crete as the parent of much that was held from tradition, and especialiy . 
was that the case with law. Minos to them was not only the helmsman of a 
st power, but the founder of their system of laws, those rights which he 
earned by his nine years intimacy with Zeus at Gnossus. Even our severest 
critics incline to believe that Lycurgus drew largely from Crete in his legisla- 
tion, rather reestablishing, however, the ancient Dorian discipline. which had 
been retained with greater fidelity in Crete, than elsewhere. The present 
code in our inscription deals altogether with matters of private Jaw, transac- 
tions in regard to slaves, fines for rape and adultery, rights of the wife who is 
divorced, the exposure of children if born after divorce. rights of parents 


over their property and that of children, division ef property at death of parent, 
status of children if born of parents in different conditions of life, the most 
minute definitions tor the marriage and stamps | of heiresses, their guardians 


and rearing if minors, provision to meet cases where a person dies with his af- 
fairs entangled by lawsuits or engagements of certain kinds, the amount of 
mouey a son may give to his mother, or a husband to his wife, regulations for 
the adoption of sons and their succession to the property, and a number of 
. minor provisions, all of which give us a view of ancient Cretan life, and such 
as even Athens with all of its literature does not hand down to us of her own 
laws, with the same minutia of detail, The dialect of the inscription is of the 
harshest Cretan, and one seems to be making his way through a thicket in an 
outlandish region. Vew words and new uses of words. as well as new forms, 
confront the reader at every point, and a studied brevity of expression renders 
a full comprehension no easy task. 


Tuer Homeric Theory advanced by Prof, Forchhammer is that the Iliad de- 
picts not the clash and grapple of the helmeted warriors, but the winter strife 
of the elements, especially of the Scamander and Simois; that the burning of 
‘Froy represented the total evaporation of the flood in midsummer; and quotes 
from Homer the adjectives, the ‘‘cloud gathering,” ‘‘returning mist,” ‘*flood- 
- ed plains.” ‘thunderbolt darting Zeus,” ‘‘Hera, wrapped in a cloud,” ‘Pallas 
stalking with the Aegis (wave”), &c. . The discovery of the skulls of the Tro- 
jans and the relics of Troy, does not-seem to have shaken this opinion which 
was formed some fifty yeats ago. 


A LETTER from Aquila, in the Abruzzi, tells us that an Italian Archeologi- 
cal Royal Commission has just visited Sallust’s birthplace, the site of the old 
Sabine town of Amiternum, and has recommended the Governmont to resume 
and complete the excavations commenced some years ago. At that time a 
portion of. the theatre and its surroundings were brought to hght. It was a 
semicircular structure with stone seats. veral inscriptions and much orna- 
mental. work, with carved pillars, vaults, and a-stone staircase, were partially 
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uncovered. . By a singular freak of chance this theatre and the greater part of 
the old town were covered up by debris and accumulation of soil, while the 
ampitheatre:. which is only a few: hundred paces distant frem the theatre, re- 
mained , exposed to confront the ¢ffeets of time. ‘Its structure remains shat- 
tered and weather-beaten, but still imposing. Its elliptical area is now a corn- 
field, where the harvest is regularly sown and gathered. ‘ All around starid the 
high mountains of: the Abruzzi. Not far from Amiternum there is in a‘‘deep 
valley a cyclopean wall, on which-a slab was found with the inscription ‘‘ Fei- 
neis Sabinorum,” the boundary of the Sabines.—London Times, June 5. 


a 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tae Mining and Séentific Press for April 10 has.an illustrated article on the 


- legendary. lore ofthe Pueblo. Indians. The chart containing the history of the 


tribe as inscribed upon a sandstone cliff in Northwestern Arizona was faith- 
fully copied by Col. .R. 'l’.. Robinson, . This chart is given inthe cut and a key 
to it is also contained in the paper. 


Mr. T. H.;Lewis.has been exploring. mounds in Kentucky and:Southern 
Ohio during the winter. . He has collected many interesting and: valuable _rel- 
ics, among, them the following: 14 hematite skinning knives or celts, the 
smallest one being less than an incli in length, and the larges about six inches 
long, a.rather unusual size; three hematite ‘plummets, one finely polished; 
three hematite sinkers; these have a groove around the center; one stone tube, 
use unknown; one small pipe, anil one stone shuttle; four, adzes; one stone 
ax; six stone skinning knives, one so-called badge; one stone chisel and a 
number of other implements, including a fine spesrhead ‘six inches long and 
nearly two inches wide. The best specimen in the lot is a small copper ax: It 
is about two and one-half inches in length and over an inch in width. Cop- 
per implements are very rarely found in this region. 


EMBLEMATIC Mounps in. Mrinnesora.—Mr. Lewis also, during the sum- 
mer of 1885, explored. a large number of mounds in Southern Minnesota. He 
found some. of them to be emblematic, among them one representing un’ ar- 
row or spear head; another represents a pipe, and.a third an animal: lying on 
its side., He has also discovered four.others whieh are serpentine in ‘form, or 
are mounds with serpentine embankments. running out from: them, Three 
have round heads and the fourth an oblong one. 


* Tue Eeyrtian Oniatn oF our ALPHABET, is the subject of a paper-read be- 
the New York Academy of Science, December, 1285. The author takes’ the 
ground that the science of medicine, the art of making glass. the beginnings of 
architecture, and the alphabet, are all to be traced to the Egyptians. ‘* The 
art of painting. the articulations of the human voice” is by Sanchoniatho- as- 
cribed to Thoth, the Egyptian Mercury, while Tacitus says, ‘‘the Egyptians 
were the first who represented the mind by the figures. of animals.” * * 
‘‘That other nations derived their letters from.the Egyptians is proved ‘by an 
inscription of Ramses [I., recording the treaty between him and the Hittites. 
The writing on the Moabite-stone is intermediate between the Pheenician and 
the Egyptian... It.is the oldest form of the Semitic, 


_. Tae Eayprian Expioration. Funp.—Two volumes have: been issued by 
Trubner & Co., entitled, the one Pithom, and the other. Tanis, Many  inter- 
esting discoveries have been made. Explanations wili be continued but there 
is a demand for more money. Rev. Wm, Winslow, Beacon Street, ‘Boston, 
is the Vice Pres’t of the fund for this country, It is desirable that meansshould 
be furnished. The solution-of many .1nleresting problems is dependent upon 
these explorations, i 


Oariamx or THE Zoprac,—The Egyptian zodiac, says Mr. Boscawen, wlitch 
had furnished the French astronomer Arago with so much material by which 
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to prove the Egyptian source of the zodiac, is now known to have only a 
Ptolemaic age, but earlier than. this is the zodiac discovered at Tanis, the ancient 
Zoan by Mr. Flinders Petrie, The numerous engraved gems.and the carved 
stones, especially the valuable boundary stones, of a far more remote antiquity 
shows that the signs of the zodiac as known to us were known also to the 
Chaldeans, It is evident that from an early period the:division of the heavens 
into twelve parts, presided.,over by twelve constellations, had been in use 
among the Babylonians. ; 

Brs.ioGRAPuy oF AmMerRtcA.—An enquiry into the bibliography of. books 
dealing with the theories of about the communication ,with America by Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics before the time of Columbus, has been opened in. the 
London ‘Notes und Queries” by Rev. W. T. Lach-Szyrma, of. New. Tyne. 
Perhaps some of éur readers may be able to contribute facts bearing on this 
' interesting sibject. 


Wuat ts tHe Moruer City of rug Usirep States or AMEeRIcA.—An in- 
teresting inquiry has recently been opened by Rev. W. T. Lach-Szyrma, of 
New Tyne—both in the Literary Journal: ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” of London and 
in the Western Antiquary, of Plymouth, as to the question which is the ‘chief 
mother city jn Europe of the first. European settlers of the United States of 
America?” He is in favor of Plymouth, (as being the city (or town) of Sir 
Francis Drake, of Sir Walter Raleigh (the founder of Virgima), and ‘to some 
extent of the Pilgrim Fathers (who called New Plymouth after that port,) but 
invites discussion as to the possible claims of other European towns, etc. The 
subject is of interest to Americans, and probably will excite some debate, It 
will be of interest as a grand tercentenary of the Defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
made is being projected: at Plymouth for 1888, and probably American citizens 
will be. invited to participate in it, (as of interest to them as well as to Eng- 
lishmen), 
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Four Centuries of Silence, or from Malachi to Christ, by Rev. R..A. Reprorp, 
M. A., L, L. B.,Chicago. . Jansen, McClurg & Co , 1885. 


The connecting links between:the Old Testament and the New are brought 
out by this interesting volume. . Xerxes, Alexander the Great, Ptolemy I, An- 
tiochus, Epiphanus, were the heroes. of the period. The: Septuagint, the 
Apochrypha, the Targum, and Talmud, and the writings of Philo constitute 
the literature of.the time. The Alexandrian School, the Hellenists, the Phar- 
isees and Saducees, the Rabhis Gamaliel and Hillel were the instructors. The 
doctrines that. were taught were such as. the Jews derived from the Old Testa- 
ment with an intermixture of Greek philosophy and various traditions, inven- 
tions of their own. The external history: was as follows: 1st; Babylonians 
gave place to Persians; 2nd. Persians to Greeks; 3rd. Greeks to Egyptians; 
4th. Egyptians to Syrians; and 5th. Syrians to. Romans; five distinct 
dominions. . Through all the changes the Jews were dependent and sub- 
ject to other nations. The coming of Christ was anticipated:: The awak- 
ening of mind outside of Jerusalem, by the development of Greek philosophy, 
the intermingling of the nations throtigh worldwide conquests, the intro- 
duction of Roman culture the supremacy of ‘the Aryan race over the 
Semitic stock, ‘‘Japhet eoming to dwell in the tents .of Shem.” all pre- 
pared the way for the spread of, christianity which is‘'as much a Euro- 
pean system as an Asiatic. The style of the Scriptures changed because 
the cast of thought changed. The clear and logical style which so resembled 
that of Plato and his school, took the place of the Oriental imagery. .. An ora- 
tory resembling that cf Demosthenes or Cicero, took the place of the old of 
phetic styles. And so we have the transition, The book brings out these points 
and. js a thoughtful one, carefully prepared, free from speculation, full of the 
historic spirit without great pretensions to originality or attempting any high- 
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flown style, yet safe and judicious. The author has broughtin a vast amount 
of information. We think our readers will de interested in his work. Christi- 
anity a universal religion supplanted Judaism which was mainly an ethnical 
faith. There was, however, a development and here we see the line of devel- 
opment. The thought which, in the days of Malachi sank beneath the surface 
is traced like an under-ground stream until it comes out again in Christ. There 
are steps on which one may walk in the midst of this stream and the book 
may be regarded as a Jamp which points out the steps. It is a very valuable 
guide and may help us to understand the Gospel, especially as it 1s connected 
with the law and the prophets. 


Paradise Found, or the Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole.. A study 
of the pre-historic world, by Wi..1am F. Warren, 8. T. D., L, L. D, 
Boston, Houghton & Mifflin, 1885. 


Columbus annoutced to his royal patrons his supposed discovery of ‘‘ the 
ascent to the gate of the long lost Garden of Eden. This gate in the mind of 
Columbus, was in America. So Dr. Warren announces to the royal thinkers 
of this duy that he has discovered the garden itself, but the location of that 
garden is near the north pole. The carly map makers identified Paradise with 
the island of Ceylon and placed Adam's peak in thatisland. But this new 
map maker has located the peak among the ice fields. He has transferred all 
the traditions which have ever clustered about mountains, from the south 
to the north and then thrown back the story into the pre-historic age when the 
north pole had the climate of the Torrid Zone... The migration of pre-historic 
man not from the mountains of Thibet but from imaginary mountains located 
among the ice fields where DeLong and his crew suffered for so many days. 
The roots of that mountain have disappeared so that geologists seek for them 
in vain. ‘Still the crust of the earth is all the time rising or sinkingin a kind 
of Aonian rythm,” that of the north has now sunk so that the existence of this 
mountain is not known. This was originally ‘‘the navel of the earth.” 

A book was written afew years ago by Dr. Thomas Burnett, setting forth the 
theory that the earth was hollow and at the north pole there were vast cavities 
from which the Deluge issued and returned. This book is the converse 
It isa mountain and not a hole which the learned writer 1s undertaking 
to point out. Probably one theory is as true as the other; that of Dr. Burnett 
being well adapted to his times and that of Dr. Warren adapted to his. Asa 
resume of the different opinions of geologists and ethnologists, the book is val- 
uable. It is a treasure house into which the traditions of all nations have 
been gathered. An immense number of facts have been brought out by the 
author though they do not seem to have proved the point which he has taken. 
We are glad to notice that he has quoted from the pages of the ANTIQUARIAN 
and has frequently referred to the articles by Rev, O..D. Miller, D. D. These 
articles have brought before our readers many faets concerning the Gan-Eden, 
the ancient cosmography, early symbolism, and traditions at the East. Dr. 
Warren has done a most excellent service in presenting so much information 
about these primitive traditions and his book will be sought for on this ac- 
count. The novelty of his theory has enabled him to startle the world with 
those very things about which others have been studying and writing but were 
not able to gain a hearing. This is the peculiarity of the work; a lucky hit 
has been made by the author’s art of putting things. 


_Lgypt and Babylon from Sacred and Profane Sources, by. GEORGE RAWLINSON, 

M, A. New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 1885. 

Mr. Rawlinson is the author of a whole line of books which cover about the 
same field; The Religions of the Ancient World, Historical Illustrations of 
the Old Testament, Origin ot Nations, History of Egypt, History of the Five 
Monarchies, etc. ' 

This one on Egypt and Babylon is his latest work. It brings the subject of 
the confirmations of Scripture down to the latest date; the recent discoveries 
among the monuments having been utilized by ‘the author and the books pre- 
viously written being supplemented by this. Like all the works of Mr. Rawl- 
inson, 1t is interesting and for the main part reliable. Our readers will doubt- 
less find it a valuable resume of recent discoveries. 
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Ancient Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries, by Pror. H, S. Osporne, L. 
L, D. Cincinnati, Robt. Clarke & Co., 1883. 


Prof. Osborne, who 1s a great map maker, is also an Egyptologist. His 
maps of Syria and the Holy Land are well known, but his book on Egypt is 
not so well known. It isan attempt to make Egyptology popular, or at any 
rate, to present ancient Egyptian history in a popular form. e should say 
that a field that has been so thoroughly worked is a difficult one for an 
American to establish a reputation in, Certainly so if original research is to 
be looked for, Still as a history the book is interesting, and many would pre- 
fer it the more elaborate productions of professed Evyptologists. The pub- 
lishers have made the volume attractive and illustrated it wath somewhat val- 
uable wood cuts. 


Studies in Greek Thought; Essays of the late Pror. R, PACKARD, Professor of Greek, 
in Yale College, Boston, Ginn & Co,, 1886, 


A critical and careful study of the religion of the Greeks is the character- 
istic of this book. The different opinions are reviewed, among them Glad- 
stone’s, namely, that it was a mixture of heathen worship and foreign no- 
tions with reminiscences of heathen superstition and anticipation of Christian 
doctrine grotesquely intermingled. Prof, Packard makes the Greek religion 
to consist in nature worship but traces it to the old Aryan faith of the 
Vedas. This was modifica by local myths; each small community, shut in 
by its surrounding hills developing its own form of worship, and attaching its 
own epithet to the commen name of the God of sky or sea, and perhaps deify- 
ing its local hero. In addition to this, the Greeks through an anthropo- 
morphizing tendency, went on and pictured to themselves each God in distinct. 
and beautifulform. Greek art grew out of Mythology. The Greeks made 
their Gods in their own image. The culmination of the Greek 
religion was in the monotheism which made Zeus the supreme God. Gladstone 
makes Apollo the type of Christ and thinks that the idea of the Saviour was 
embodied in him. rrof. Packard does not hold this opinion and yet he main- 
tains that the worship of Dionysus and Aphrodite, the deification of two de- 
grading sensual passions, was introduce:: from other nations and adopt- 
ed by the Greeks. He says in conclusion, that ‘‘compared with Christianity 
in its highest forms, compared even with Buddhism and Moltammedism. in 
some particulars, it appears wavering in its conception. of the Divine being, 
feeble in direct moral influence, and much too tolerant of gross vice. ” 


Lives of Greek Statesmen, by the Rev. Sir Gzorce W. Cox, Bart. M. A, New 

York, Harper & Bros., 1885. 

The Greek Statesmen were very similar to American politicians; 
given to scheming and quite likely to be overthrown hy other 
schemers. This view of the Greek culture is some- 
what novel and yet it has been impressed upon us as we have read the 
interesting sketches prepared by Sir Geo. W. Cox. Two volumes have been 
issued ; the first embracing the period from Solon to Themistocles ; the sec- 
ond, from Ephialtes to Hermokrates. The publishers have put these into a 
very beautiful and attractive shape. Our readers will certainly admire the 
mechanical execution and will be instructed by the contents of these books. 


The Book of Daniel or the Second Volume of Prophecy, by James G. Murpny, 
L. L. D., Andover ; Warren F. Draper, 1885. 


Prophecy is a difficult subject, for so much of es is thrown back into it, 
lly 


that we are at a loss to know whether the language really includes the events or 
not. Very much as the character of Sesostris with the magnificence of his 
reign was thrown back upon an earlier hero of the same name, so the charac- 
ter of Christ is thrown into the earliest periods and his figure recognized in 
the frame work which these utterances have furnished.A better ideao i pinged 
is that there were types springing up all along the line of history and that the 
development of character and the progress of religious life resulted in the 
Christ, society having been organic, and the divine power having in this way 
worked through it up to holiness. Dr. Murphy hus not quite reached this. 
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point for he.is still on the old ground and treats prophecy in the old style. It 
is well, howeyer, that the Messianic idea is kept so prominent by the author, 
for otherwise there would be danger of ignoring the Christ alltogether. The 
book ‘is useful as it brings the old interpretations into a small compass and pre- 
sents them in a fresh and forcible manner, 


Witness from the Dust, or the Bible Illustrated from the Monuments by Rev. J. N. 
Fradenburgh, A. M. H. D., Cincinnati, Cranston & Stowe, 1886. 


The . confirmation of Scripture from the study of the monuments, is the ob- 
ject of this book. . The Bible account of the Creation, the:Garden of’ Eden, 
the _ flood, the. dispersion, Nimrod, the mighty hunter, the 
immigration of Abraham, Chedorlaemer, of Joseph and 
his dreams, of ,Israel in Egypt, of the Exodus of Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar axd Babylon, is all reviewed, and quotations fromancient au- 
thors, inscriptions from the monuments, symbols, and historical allusions are 
set alongside of these events. Asa reference book, in which many original 
passages may be found, it will save the reader the trouble of going over the 
literature which is go extensive. Perhaps in this respect it is superior to Rawl- 
inson’s works called Historical Illustrations. It is, however, somewhat fraj- 
mentary and lacks the charm of a connected narrative. The book is attractive 
in appearance and is finely illustrated and we hope may meet with a ready 
sale. Rev. Mr. Fradenburgh is one of the best Oriental scholars in this coun- 
try, and has done’ himself much credit in the preparation of this work. 


Outlines of Universal History, designed as a text book, and for private reading, by 
CrorcE Park Fisnen, D. D., L. L. D , Professor of Yale College. Ivison, 
Rlakeman, Taylor & Co., New York. 


This is a very scholarly work; prepared by one of the best historians of our 
‘day ; it brings before us the history of the world ina small compass. It is full of 
information and has this excellence that it is up to the times. It embraces the 
Archeological discoverics inthe East, the progress of Ethnology, Linguistic 
studies, and recent investigations in all departments, in the material from 
which it draws. It touches upon comparative religions, physical and political 
geography. mythology, the history of grin as wellas upon the events 
which have occurred. The information is condensed but the style is clear. 
We regard it as one of the hest works on Universal History ever published. 
The mechanical execution is good. The book contains a series of maps 24 
in number, which add greatly to its value as they show the changes which 
have occurred and bring before the eye the political status of the world at dif- 
ferent periods. 





